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Bad as None at All 


I. M. Kohlmeier 


By OLIN L. LYMAN 


HE writer walked on a recent mild afternoon 
into the hardware store of J. M. Kohlimeier, 
No. 1011 Third Avenue, New York. The aisle 
-was filled with customers. The eye sometimes 
grasps an entire history through a singie im- 
pression. As I entered this store, which I. had never 
visited before, I caught simultaneously two big, 
staring facts. The first was that every one of 
the half-dozen young clerks then busy behind the 
counters was in earnest. The second was that their 
hands, in response to customers’ orders, moved with 
a speed and certainty far beyond the average in 
any mercantile establishment. 

I walked back to a tiny though perfectly venti- 
lated little office in the rear of the store. It is 
just big enough for Mr. Kohlmeier and a single 
visitor. I entered it. 

“Mr. Kohlmeier,” I said, “I represent HARDWARE 
AGE. You are reputed to have one of the best or- 
ganized hardware stores in the United States or 
elsewhere, and to whip into shape the best young 
counter salesmen in the business. I was sent to 
inquire how you do it. I’d just like you to amplify 
it in any old way you like.” 

He Has Found the Fabled Fountain ‘ 

Mr. Kohlmeier smiled. Later in our talk he told 
me that he is sixty-one years old. I received the 
statement with surprise. With his brown hair and 
moustache only slightly touched with gray, his 
ruddy cheeks and his sharp brown eyes, which are 
as kindly as they are shrewd, he looks forty-five. 
The years are kind to one who makes the most of 
them. 

“In the first place,” said he, “rentals are high in 
New York and space is at a premium. I have al- 
ways done business here and I have made the ques- 
tion of economy of space a lifelong study. Through 
utilizing my space as I have, I accomplish two big 
objects. I economize on rent and I save a lot of 
steps with resultant promptness of service for my 
force of twenty, including my two sons and my- 
self and three young women employees. Yet I carry 
as large a stock as many dealers distribute over 
four times the space of my store, and I carry it, on 
this ground floor’and in the cellar, in a space 22 x 
70. I do so through strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple of ‘A place for everything and everything in 
its place,’ and every one of my employees, behind 
the counters and in the office, fully understands 
that my principle must be his or her’s. 


“You have mentioned the fact that my young men 
seem to be in earnest. Well, they are in earnest, 
and I want no one in my employ who does not feel 
that way. And that is as much for his own interest 
as for mine, for any man to succeed in his work 
must love it. Take your own case: if you were 
not interested in what you write you undoubtedly 
would not be able to sell any of it. And if my 
young man is not interested in what he sells, the 
customer is not interested in buying. 


Must Have Co-operation 


“The greatest problem in merchandising to-day 
is securing the co-operation of your help. If you 
don’t have it you are done. Securing that is the 
only thing I sit up nights to figure out. I don’t 
care for an occasional mistake; we are all merely 
human, and an honest mistake usually springs from 
injudicious zeal, and the intent of zeal is always 
praiseworthy. But I can’t stand indifference and I 
must have loyalty. 

“A young man recently left my employ. - I would 
tell him that I wanted my window arranged in a 
certain manner. ‘Yes, sir,’ he would reply. After 
he had done his work my attention would be directed 
to the window. ‘Here,’ I would tell him, ‘we are 
not running a junk shop.’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
he would ask. ‘Why did you not arrange the window 
as I directed?’ I would reply, and then he would sulk. 
He was peeved because I had questioned his judg- 
ment, which he considered was better than mine. 
Yet I was paying him wages to execute my direc- 
tions. Were I conducting a large department store, 
and employing a window trimming expert with 
years of experience, a man I knew was more con- 
versant with the game than I, it would be different. 
But this youth had not yet had the years of ex- 
perience to render him an expert. Possibly he will 
learn this elsewhere. His ailment is common among 
young men who are well meaning but are afflicted 
with an enlargement of the cranium. 

“A customer came to me one day and asked me 
if I had changed my method of doing business. 
‘No,’ I replied. ‘Why do you ask such a thing?’ 
‘Why,’ he replied, ‘I have in the past asked that a 
man be sent to my place to fit a key, and the work 
would be quickly done. I spoke to one of your 
young men this morning about it and he replied 
that you had given that up, that such small jobs 
did not pay.’ 


“T sent for that young man. In a few moments 
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he received a kindly but illuminating X-ray upon 
the fact that I better than he knew what made 
my business pay. 

“Too much individuality in a hardware salesman 
is just as bad as none at all. What we need is the 
happy medium that will attract rather than repel 
customers. 


Be Patient with the Love Years! 


“There is a period in the life of the young hard- 
ware salesman when his employer should be very 
patient with him, remembering that he was young 
once himself. That is when the love microbe gets 
hold of him. When that happens, exercise all your 
Christian charity. When you feel like swearing, 
smile instead. The poor young fellow really doesn’t 
know what he is doing. When he is ladling nails 
into a carton he sees the beautiful manicure. It 
usually attacks him at about twenty; I call them 
the jackass years. He'll get over it. Jolly him 
along and use patience. You’ve got to in these 
days. It’s the same with him as if he were your 
own son. Years ago if we didn’t behave, father 
handed us a rap on the jaw and it was all right 
and according to tradition. But time has changed 
this. Nowadays, if you try this, son would leave 
home. It’s the independent spirit of the present 
generation. The only way to co-operate with the 
young of the twentieth century is through kind- 
ness. 

“One of my young men, eager and ambitious, 
tried to do his work without thinking. Really, he 
was in too much of a hurry to think. Many a 
bright young fellow is like that. After he gets to 
thinking, he is a wonder. But this young chap put 
in his time, with plenty of motion, but without the 
necessary cerebral activity. So I called him into 
the office for a heart-to-heart talk. 


Regarding Chauffeurs—and Others 

““My boy,’ I told him, “any jackass can be a 
chauffeur, but not every chauffeur can be a hard- 
ware man. Do you get me?’ He didn’t at first, 
and was inclined to be uppish, but he was a fair- 
minded youth. He was from Missouri about him- 
self so I had to show him, kindly but firmly. And 
he finally came over from Missouri into New York, 
1% 2 

“‘Now,’ said I, ‘don’t you think you’ve been 
rather foolish in omitting tc use your brains?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘but you bet I’ll use ’em from now 
on!’ And he has, and he is developing into one of 
my best men. See what a little careful handling 
will do? Had I been hasty I might have lost one of 
my best assets. It’s the personal touch that works 
in this business and in every other.” 

Just then one of Mr. Kohlmeier’s young men came 
in with a kitchen utensil to be repaired. Mr. Kohl- 
meier glanced at it and delivered judgment. And 
in that seemingly trivial incident one of the big 
reasons for the success of his business was ex- 
plained. 

“Tell her it wouldn’t pay,” he said. “It would 
break right out again. A very little more money 
will buy her another. To repair that would be 
false economy.” 

“A skilled salesman treats different customers 
differently,” he continued to me. “No two men are 
approached in just the same way, not if the sales- 
man expects to keep the wolf away by securing 
orders. Now an employer should treat his men in 
just the same way; each one differently. When I 
get a fellow with a bull neck I pat him on the 
shoulder. When I have a chap whose chin recedes 
a little I ramrod his spine on occasion; it helps 
his backbone and mine. 
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“A man in business nowadays has got to study 
human nature as a pastor studies his Bible. The 
present generation is different from former ones. 
The veteran in business must change the old tactics 
or lose ground with them. The young fellows who 
leave school to-day don’t know what to do with 
themselves. Those in charge of the public schools 
don’t look at things as we business men do. A 
boy who graduates with a high mark in mathe- 
matics can’t figure a simple discount in the store 
without a loss of time that makes the proprietor 
tired just to watch him. Why this is so I leave the 
theorists to quarrel over, but certainly school meth- 
ods are not store methods. 


Phrenology and Hardware 


“I think if parents would take their sons to a 
phrenologist that many misfits in life would be 
avoided. At the risk of being dubbed a crank by 
some, I will report that I took my two boys, who 
are now in business with me, to a phrenologist 
when each of them was twelve years old, and I had 
him go over their bumps like a farmer ploughing 
a stony field. I hoped they would be hardware 
men, and I wanted to see if I was right. And I 
was. There were enough bumps and they were 
hard enough. And those two boys are hardware 
men. They are not in the least alike. One’s a 
natural inside man and the other an outside worker ; 
but they’re both hardware men, and they are able 
to take much of the detail work off my shoulders. 
As for me—well, I am reminded of a story. A man 
looked his friend over—his friend was the man- 
ager of a large hardware establishment—and said 
to him: ‘You’re a lucky guy. All you have got to 
do is to sit and walk around and manage.’ So I’m 
the lucky guy around my store. 

“When they were old enough I put it up squarely 
to my sons. I told them I would like to see them 
go into the hardware business, that one was ready 
for them if they wapted it, but if they didn’t feel 
called to it to try something else. And they both 
started in from the bottom up and made good. 
I have heard some fathers whine about their sons 
not wanting to enter business with them, and I 
know the reason. Whenever the boys ventured to 
make suggestions they were shut up and belittled, 
after the style of the old days when papa was a 
little tin god around the domestic establishment 
and everybody had to kow-tow to him. My boys 
never kow-tow to me. If they had I would have 
stepped on their necks. If a son doesn’t want to go 
into business with his father, depend on it that 
the father is to blame. . 


A Salary Demonstration 


“One of my young counter salesmen came to me 
and said that he didn’t think he was getting a fair 
shake on the salary question. ‘My boy,’ I told him, 
‘I will pay you more when you earn more.’ ‘But 
I am earning more,’ he objected. ‘I’m working hard 
all the time.’ ‘Well, let’s see about it,’ I told him, 
and then I showed him the record which I keep 
of the work of all my clerks. 

“ ‘See?’ I asked him. ‘Here is the record of sales 
and of punctuality for the past week. You are 
No. 6. The speed you develop toward crawling up 
toward No. 1, who by the way is not at present the 
highest paid man in the store, will determine how 
quick you get that salary boost.’ And he set a pace 
from then en, both in sales and in promptness for 
work, that earned his raise. You want to keep a 
boy going the way you would have liked to have 
been kept going yourself as a boy. But it wasn’t 
done that way when I was a youth. Boys paid 
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for the privilege of learning trades, and there 
weren’t any union hours, either. 

“My motto in business has consistently been 
‘Good will toward men,’ and the Golden Rule, ‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.’ 
Lots of men talk it but they don’t live up to it. 
That sort of thing is a boomerang to a man. You 
observe that spirit toward your young men and you 
have assets worth having. 

“I have had young men come to me and ask for 
a job. ‘Do you know anything of the hardware 
business?’ I would ask. ‘No,’ they would reply, 
‘but I am not afraid of it.’ Now that is a praise- 
worthy spirit. I have known young men to sustain 
it and make valued assistants for me. And I have 
known them to relinquish it in a week and leave 
in disgust. For there isn’t much romance in the 
hardware business. There isn’t much romance in 
hard work anyway. Ever notice the difference be- 
tween many a gridiron hero in the autumn lime- 
light, and in the store a few months later? Too 
many of them, after the public applause dies down, 
need a nerve tonic. 


Making Molehills of Mountains 


“But courage is the great thing for a young fel- 
low to have entering any store, for it gives him 
the confidence in himself necessary to make mole- 
hills of his mountains. 

“I was in need of a young man and called up a 
business school whose manager I knew and who 
had several youths about to graduate. He said 
they included some lads ‘who were bright but didn’t 
know anything yet,’ and invited me to call down 
and look them over. I did so. There were a half 
dozen of the boys, ranging in age from eighteen to 
twenty. I made my selection a moment after I had 
questioned each in turn. There was one among 
them who did not answer ‘What?’ once during my 
questions, and who replied to them almost before 
the words left my mouth. That showed the grasp 
a counter salesman needs—or one on the road. Cus- 
tomers don’t like these delayed thought transmis- 
sions. That youth is one of my best salesmen 
to-day. 

“IT hear some merchants growl that the young 
men of to-day are ‘dummies.’ That isn’t it, at all. 
Practically speaking, there are no dummies. The 
youths of to-day are fully as bright as the young’ 
men of previous generations, and proportionately 
even more alert. ‘Dummies’ are youth misplaced 
in the industrial scheme of things, that is all. It 
all comes back to phrenology. I am a firm believer 
in that. Were youths coaxed and guided into their 
natural bent there would not be so many square pegs 
in round holes. 

“One thing I preach to my young men here, early 
and late, and this is that there is no fun like work— 
but that work has to be something you love. It 
isn’t enough merely to like it, you’ve got to love 
it. And if you don’t even like your job, it is the 
worst drudgery in the world, and depend on it, you 
will never have a real success in it. Life is a hard 
battle at best, and in order to entertain any hope of 
success you must work at something that you can 
lose yourself in. Now I’m a lot older than any of 
these boys, and I never get tired. 


What’s Wrong with Schools? 


“Why are there so many misplaced cogs among 
the young men? Well, almost any school principal 
will tell you, if he gets confidential enough, that 
there is something radically wrong with the scheme 
of public school education. And it extends to the 
business courses to some extent, but not so much. 


Hardware Age 


I know a boy who had much trouble with mathe- 
matics in the high school. He changed to business 
college and in a week his progress was remarkable. 
The methods were simpler and did not clutter up his 
mind. He learned short cuts—how to add several 
columns at once, etc.—that he found inspiring. And 
he soon excelled in a line of study on which he had 
previously fallen down. 

“Later, when he was 17, his father took him to 
an electrical school. The man in charge said, ‘He’s 
too young. He won’t get down to business.’ The 
father said, ‘Here’s his tuition money for a term 
in advance.’ If you find in one week from now that 
he isn’t making good, let him go.’ The young man 
made good. Then he went to an automobile school 
and he finally, at less than 21, became a hardware 
man. And he’s making strides as with seven- 
league boots. 

“The Y. M. C. A. branches throughout the coun- 
try have some wonderful business and mechanical 
courses, taught by skilled men. I would suggest 
that employers everywhere induce their young men 
to attend these. They’ll help. 


Get Hints from Your Clerks! 


“Let me whisper another word in the ear of the 
would-be-wise employer. You can often get a helpful 
hint from your bright young clerk. You want to 
hire that kind; the kind that will grow so that they 
can give you pointers that prove to you that you 
are making good interest on your investment in 
hiring them. 

“For instance, let me tell one on myself. A young 
man in my employ recently came to me with a com- 
munication he evidently hesitated to impart. ‘What 
is it, my boy?’ I asked. ‘Speak up.’ ‘Well, Mr. 
Kohlmeier,’ he told me, ‘if you don’t mind my men- 
tioning it, I think you talked too much to that man 
who was just in here. I was standing right next 
to you, and that’s the impression I got.’ 

“Did I call him down right off the reel for being 
fresh? I did not. I thought it over for a moment 
and I told him, ‘You’re right, boy. I did. You ob- 
served what I lost sight of in my enthusiasm. He 
was one of the fellows who like to do the talking 
themselves and I didn’t give him the chance.’ 

“T believe there’s a good money-making point for 
every business man to remember, and I was re- 
minded of it by one of my clerks! You see I have 
clerks who are my business comrades. It takes 
a community of brains to run a business just as 
it takes such a combination to run a nation or to 
properly bulwark an individual. 


Right Off the Reel! 


“A thing I impress upon my young clerks is the 
absolute necessity for promptness in waiting on 
customers. An incalculable amount of money is lost 
through delays. For instance, a man came into 
my store this winter and asked me if we did lock- 
smithing. I told him that we did and immediately 
sent out a man on a job he wanted done. He told 
me that he had just come from another store where 
he intended to start up a tidy trade. The clerks 
were busy and the proprietor stood there for ten 
minutes, talking with a traveling salesman, and 
showed no interest in this man being in his store. 
So I got the trade. For the last three weeks it has 
amounted to $95. Figure what the other fellow’s 
folly will have cost him in a year, for this line of 
business I am serving is a thriving one. 

“My experience has been that if you give your 
clerk the chances for development that you wanted 
when you were his age—and didn’t get—he’ll get 
there just so much faster than you did—and mean- 
while, he’ll be making money for you.” 





The Making of Better Salesmen 


By EARL D. EDDY 


HE selling genius of America centered at De- 
troit from July 8 to 13, and the First World’s 
Salesmanship Congress became a fact instead 

of a dream during those six days and laid the 
foundation for the real professionalizing of sales- 
manship. The work of this congress will be felt 
by every merchant and every salesman in the coun- 
try and to the advantage of both. The ideals of 
business as voiced by the speakers and the plans 
for the wider dissemination of those ideals con- 
vince me that the congress just adjourned must 
raise the standard of selling to higher levels than 
ever before known. 

Something over 4000 delegates were present at 
the meeting, some of them coming from Europe 
and Asia. The congress was established with the 
motto “Business Betterment Through Betterment 
in Salesmanship.” The great energizing thought 
of the congress was the aim to elevate the dignity 
and rank of the salesman and to evolve distinct 
ethics in salesmanship. Among other things dis- 
cussed, methods providing for the elimination of 
the faker and fraudulent salesman from the ranks 
of selling people were considered. 

The men behind this. great movement for the 
improvement of general selling conditions are 
among the master salesmen and sales managers of 
the country. Men like Norval A. Hawkins, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Ford Motor Company; 
Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chalmers Motor 
Company; Harry W. Ford, president of the Saxon 
Motor Company; B. P. Neff, sales manager F. A. 
Patrick & Co.; N. G. Woodside, sales manager H. 
J. Heinz Company, and others like them, were ac- 
tive in the preparation of the program and the 
plan for the convention. Credit for the idea itself 
belongs almost wholly to D. M. Barrett of Detroit, 
who was general chairman of the congress. 


The Selection of Salesmen 


There were so many splendid points and ideas 
put forth that it is difficult to more than touch 
upon some of the thoughts which may be of value 
and profit to the readers of HARDWARE AGE. Hugh 
Chalmers, in his address, made the statement that 
salesmanship is the vital principle in all human 
relationships. An analysis of this brings home to 
us the realization that practically everything we 
do, so far as it affects our fellow-beings, brings in 
the principle actuating all sales transactions. Mr. 
Chalmers also dwelt on the fact that chance in 
the selection of men must no longer be relied upon. 
The selection of salesmen in particular must be 
reduced to a scientific basis of selection. In man- 
ufacturing, he reminded us, the product which you 
make, you control both as to number and quality. 
In selling there is no such control, consequently 
it becomes more important that the men who are 
entrusted with that work be chosen with particular 
regard to their qualifications for doing the work 
assigned them. Again, manufacturing is some- 
thing concrete, that is to say, the article itself is 
something which can be seen, whereas selling is 
a mental process requiring intelligent dealing in 
brain power. Mr. Chalmers stated three princi- 
ples followed in hiring men in his organization. 
First, don’t employ on the first interview. Second, 
let two or three men weigh the applicant; this, of 
course, if the business is large enough to have 
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men of good judgment available. Third, don’t em- 
ploy a salesman who is unable to furnish surety 
bond with one of the bonding companies. In the 
course of his remarks along these lines he rapped 
the letter of recommendation, remarking that the 
man who has the largest number of letters proba- 
bly needs them the most. He also paid his re- 
spect to the average business man who is a moral 
coward when it comes to giving letters of recom- 
mendation. Mr. Chalmers never gives letters of 
recommendation. When asked to do so, he simply 
agrees to answer any letters of inquiry which may 
be addressed to him, and those truthfully. It is to 


be regretted that there are not more men with Mr. 
Chalmers’ view of this particular subject. 


Work of the Carnegie Institute 


Another one of the speakers was Edward A. 
Woods, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Woods brought to the at- 
tention of the congress the great work now being 
accomplished by the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, where a department has been inaugurated 
for the investigation of the principles of selling. 
Mr. Woods went on to tell how it is now possible 
to analyze the soil of the farm, to tell exactly 
what steel may be expected to do, etc. It has been 
determined that it should also be possible to make 
a laboratory examination of the principles of 
salesmanship with equal reasonableness. 

The work of the Carnegie Institute is being 
backed by thirty .of the largest concerns of this 
country. It is believed that as a result of this 
investigation now being made the entire profession 
of salesmanship will become dignified and will be 
acknowledged to be in’the same class as the other 
professions. It is the opinion of those interested 
that there is no reason for the profession of sales- 
manship following any different educational plan 
than that of other professions and that it is pos- 
sible to teach the fundamentals of salesmanship 
in a school just as readily as we now teach the 
fundamentals of medicine, the law, engineering, 
etc. Mr. Woods predicted that within a few years 
we would have men who would be known as sales 
engineers—men who would make a physical analy- 
sis of the selling problem of a business just as we 
now make chemical analyses of the products of a 
manufacturer. 


Ten Reasons for the Choice of a Salesman 


Perhaps one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the ideas in the convention was contained 
in a speech made by Warren Hilton, president of 
the Society of Applied Psychology, San Francisco. 
He gave ten reasons for the choice of a salesman, 
stating that he had evolved these reasons through 
his observation of the great waste of mental force 
because employers do not investigate sufficiently 
when they hire their men. He gave the following 
reasons for the choice of a man: 

1—Practical knowledge of the business and of 
the goods; 2—Mental alertness; 3—Resvurceful- 
ness; 4—Trained memory; 5—Tact; 6—Self-confi- 
dence; 7—Initiative; 8—Imagination; 9—Self-con- 
trol; 10—Power of concentration. 

In this small space it is impossible to even begin 
to tell of the many other addresses and talks which 
were made. Without a doubt this congress has 
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been of a tremendous value to the entire selling 
profession of the world, and it is particularly grat- 
ifying to know that a similar congress will be held 
next summer, probably in Philadelphia. 


Officers Elected 


President, Norval A. Hawkins, general sales 
manager of the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; vice-president, Arthur J. Doyle, president 
Keystone Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee: John Wanamaker, B. P. 
Neff, H. W. Ford, Hugh Chalmers and Norval A. 
Hawkins. 

The association of such men with the movement 
guarantees its continuance on the same high plane 
as has marked the gathering just adjourned and 
entitles it to the hearty co-operation and encour- 
agement of every salesman, sales manager and 
business house in this country. 


A Mills Preparedness Display 


HE little trouble with our unruly and rumpus- 
loving neighbors across the southern border 
provided the theme for an unusually good display 
in one of the windows of H. W. Mills & Co., Passaic, 
N. J. It was built with no small amount of labor, 
but the manner in which the subject was treated 
lifted the window from the ordinary class of “stunt” 
displays and made the effort decidedly worth while. 
The cannon was made of transmission supplies 
and consisted chiefly of pulleys and shafting. A 
member of the “Iron-Clad” squad was shown in 
the act of firing the cannon with a monkey wrench 
lever. The little card in the front helped to lend 
a real selling value to the display. 

Through a telescope of pipe-fittings at the left 
another iron man was keeping close watch for air 
raiders. No less valiant than the troopers was the 
Red Cross dog-of-war in the foreground. The 
service tent at the right was made of two iron 
gates covered with white cloth. 

The ordinary feature window—the spring mil- 
linery display or the engine built of tin pans and 
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washboilers—should usually be avoided. In most 
cases it simply attracts and sells nothing. But a 
display on the order of the one made by the Mills 
Company, connecting the store with a big national 
event. and given genuine selling power by the use 
of well-chosen show cards, is of definite and unques- 
tionable valué. 


United States Exporters’ As- 
sociation in Buenos Aires 


ACCORDING to advices from Consul-General W. 

Henry Robertson, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
the United States Exporters’ Association has been 
founded in Buenos Aires for bringing closer to- 
gether, for co-operation and mutual protection, the 
Argentine branches or agencies of several leading 
American export commission houses. The purpose 
of such enterprises is in the right direction and in 
that large market should prove advantageous to not 
only the houses themselves, but many manufacturers 
in the United States as well. 

The membership in the association is one of 
firms, not persons. Each firm may have two repre- 
sentatives at the meetings, but only one of them can 
vote in the name of the firm. 


William A. Gill, President of 
Kinnear & Gager 


WILLIAM A. GILL, formerly vice-president of 
the Kinnear & Gager Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has succeeded the late Edwin B. 
Gager as president and treasurer of the company. 
John M. Gleason, manager of the Boston office, will 
also be vice-president and general manager of the 
manufacturing plant. A. D. Bierman continues as 
secretary and George W. Harlan as assistant treas- 
urer. 
The company manufactures stamped steel ceil- 
ings, fireproof doors and specialties. 





A window display of pipe fittings and transmission supplies featured by H. W. Mills & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
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What All Women Should Know of 
Klectricity 


BY DE WITT V. WEED, JR., E. E. 
Engineering Expert of The Tribune Institute 


O ONE wants to cook over a coal range in hot 
weather. Fortunately, in this electric age, no 
housewife is really obliged to broil herself as 

well as her dinner. Electricity, without heat, dust, 
ashes or bother, will do it all—provided she has the 
proper appliances and knows how to manage them. 
The cost of electrical cooking devices ranges from 
$3.50 for toasters, flatirons, and such small imple- 
ments, to $15 for chafing dishes, portable ovens, etc. 
The cost of operation ranges from 4 to 6c. per hour 
when the electric rate is 10c. per kilowatt hour. 
Electric washing and wringing machines may be 
purchased from $50 up and they cost about 2c. per 
hour to use. One may pay as little as $18.75 for an 
efficient electric suction cleaner or as high as $130. 
The cost of operation varies from 1 to 4c. per hour. 
Such common electrical appliances as the toaster, 
chafing dish, percolator, etc., require a little care in 
the cleaning. The natural tendency is to immerse 
the whole article in water. This must never be 
done. The water coming in contact with the cur- 
rent plug connection pins destroys the insulation 
and may so affect the heating element (the resist- 
ance wire that changes the electricity into heat) as 
to cause a “short circuit.” And also the metallic 


exterior surface of the device might be electrified 
on the next using of the article and give the user a 


slight shock. In some utensils the heating element 
may be removed, but in general it is necessary to 
wash out the interior with: care and not let any 
water come in contact with the outside parts. 


The Electrical Current 


There are two kinds of electricity—alternating 
current and direct current. An explanation of the 
characteristics of each and the difference would in- 
volve technical terms, and since either kind acts the 
same with electrical cooking and heating appliances 
this knowledge is not essential to the housekeeper. 

However, when ordering or purchasing a machine 
that uses an electric motor always learn from the 
office of your electric lighting company the voltage 
and kind of current supplied to you. 

The words “volt,” “ampere” and “watts” fre- 
quently occur in speaking of electricity, but the 
average reader or hearer has a very vague and 
indefinite idea of the meaning of these terms. 
Owing to the similarity of the two electricity may 
be likened to water in a pipe. The number of volts 
or electromotive force is the force that tends to 
make a current of electricity flow through a wire, a 
lamp or a motor. It is the pressure, and as we 
speak of the water supply pressure at the faucet 
being 35 to 50 Ib., etc., so with electricity we speak 
of the pressure as 110 or 120 volts, ete. 

The ampere is the unit of rate of flow and may 
be likened to the cubic feet per second, or gallons 
per minute, of the water supply and designates the 
volume of the stream with respect to time. In a 
water system the size of a stream may vary with 
the pipes, while with electricity the number of 
amperes denotes the size. Thus an electric iron, 
toaster, etc., requires a medium size stream—five 
amperes; a suction cleaner, washing machine, etc., 
a small stream—one to two amperes; while a heater, 
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range, etc., takes a large stream—ten or more 
amperes. 

Thus the electric lighting company determines the 
voltage or pressure while the manufacturer regu- 
lates the size of the stream or amperage required 
by his appliance. 


How Much Are You Using? 


The “watt” is the unit of power and denotes the 
rate of work. In the case of water, this work is in- 
dicated by gallons per minute, with the resistance 
to flow taken into consideration, while with elec- 
tricity we would say so many watts was consumed. 
The unit watt is approximately the product of the 
volts and amperes and is supplied to the consumer 
on a time basis—kilowatt-hour or 1,000 watt-hours. 

For example, if an appliance taking five amperes 
(the ampere is usually stated on the name plate) 
was used on a 110-volt circuit the power consumed 
would be 110 times 5, or 550 watts. Now, a kilo- 
watt is 1,000 watts and a kilowatt hour is 1,000 
watts being used for one hour or any equivalent 
rate, such as 500 watts for two hours, or 400 watts 
for 2% hours. In the case taken, the appliance 
would consume .55 of a kilowatt and as the rates 
charged for electricity vary from 1 to 20 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, the cost of one hour’s operation would 
vary correspondingly from one-half to 1lc., depend- 
ing upon the rate being paid. 

Oftentimes a house owner considers installing 
electricity in the horhe for lighting, etc., but hesi- 
tates about taking the actual step because of the 
uncertainty of just how high the monthly bill will 
run. In consideration of the improved illumina- 
tion, using electricity for lighting is a good invest- 
ment when the rate is ten cents or less per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Cooking entirely by electricity is too expensive 
unless the rate is less than five cents per kilowatt- 
hour, but the occasional use of the small cooking 
appliances will be found a convenience and economy 
even at higher rates. 

We hear on occasions of electricity, consumers 
complaining of a sudden increase in their monthly 
bills, due to no apparent reason on their part. It 
may be due to some member of the household’s care- 
lessness in the use of the current, faulty wiring, or 
to the inaccuracy of the meter. “Creeping” may 
have developed. That is, the registering device re- 
cords the consumption of current when none is be- 
ing used. If this is the trouble, it can be easily 
determined where the meter has a glass front by 
first making sure that ho lights or appliances are 
being used and then observing the metal disc in- 
closed in the glass case and noting whether it re- 
volves. Of course, this observation must be made 
when electricity is being supplied by the lighting 
company, and should any steady movement of the 
dise be noted the matter should be reported to the 
local lighting officials so that it can be investigated, 
as occasionally imperfect insulation in the wiring, 
especially around the fixtures, will furnish a 
“ground” by which current will leak and cause this 
“creeping” of the meter.—New York Tribune. 





Live News 
From Many Sources 


Can’t Learn Gasoline Cost 


ASHINGTON.—The Federal Trade Commis- 

sion tried in vain recently to learn from West- 
ern oil refiners the exact cost of manufacturing 
gasoline. Representatives of several of the largest 
refining companies outside of the Standard Oil 
group, testifying as a unit in the last day of the 
Commission’s investigation into the rapid rise in 
the price of motor fuel, insisted that they could not 
tell what it cost them to manufacture gasoline, and 
that the price at which they had to sell was fixed 
by the Standard Oil Company. 

Gasoline, the most profitable of any of the de- 
rivatives of crude oil, they said, was sold at a fig- 
ure planned to cover shortages in kerosene and de- 
rivatives which the refiners said they believed were 
being sold at a loss. The witnesses agreed that the 
accounting system in use in the refineries showed 
only the total cost of a barrel of crude oil and the 
total cost of separating it into its constituent parts. 

Fear of a shortage in crude oil, which spread 
among the refiners like a panic a year ago, was de- 
scribed by A. L. Beatty, general counsel for the 
Texas Company, as one of the prime reasons for 
the sudden rise in prices—New York Evening Post. 


Pointers on South American 
7 ry 
Credit 

P ITISBURGH, PA.—John E. Rovensky, vice- 

president of the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York, gave members of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation some pointers in how to judge South Ameri- 
can mercantile credits. Mr. Rovensky said the 
three main points to be considered are the moral 
character of the risk, the capital at the disposal of 
the enterprise and the merchant’s ability. He 
added: 

“Losses in connection with South American mer- 
cantile risks have been largely due to the negligence 
of the American merchant in failing to obtain suffi- 
cient information about the standing of his cus- 
tomer. If the same negligence was practised in 
connection with selling goods in any State of the 
Union, losses just as great would occur.”—The 
American. 


Lack Intelligence in Trade 
with Argentina 


AMERICAN business men looking for trade in the 

Argentine Republic are directing their efforts 
with such a lack of intelligence, in at least one di- 
rection, according to a bulletin issued by the post- 
master-general, that they are doing themselves more 
harm than good. The practice in question is that 
of sending catalogs in bulk to the Argentine by 
parcel post, which costs the recipients from $1.27 
to $1.70 for excess stamps and custom charges. In 
addition to this inconvenience to the men with 
whom the senders wish to establish trade relations, 
it actually costs the senders more to send catalogs 


by parcel post than as printed matter. The parcel- 
post rate is 12 cents a pound, while printed matter 
goes at the rate of 8 cents a pound up to 4 lb., 6 
oz., and merchants’ samples at the rate of 2 oz. for 
1 cent up to 12 oz., with a minimum of 2 cents for 
a shipment. 

The American Consul at Buenos Aires has 
brought the matter to the attention of the Post 
Office Department, with the result that the Depart- 
ment has sent out an earnest request to shippers to 
consult with their local postmasters in regard to 
foreign rates and conditions for mailing, in order 
to avoid unnecessary expense to themselves ana un- 
necessary expense and annoyance to the persons ad- 
dressed. In the course of the letter from the Amer- 
ican Consul at Buenos Aires, it is stated: 

“In the interest of our export trade, this office 
considers that it is of the highest importance that 
American exporters refrain from transmitting sam- 
ples and catalogs by parcel post, unless expressly 
instructed so to do by the addressee. If the sug- 
gestion may be made, the writer believes that the 
widest publicity should be given the matter and 
that, if feasible, it would be well to enlist the co- 
operation of the Post Office Department in bring- 
ing it to the attention of firms mailing catalogs and 
samples to Argentina.” 


Has Become “a Regular Abuse” 

The attitude of the leading importers of the Ar- 
gentine Republic toward this vexed question is set 
forth clearly in the following letter from a house 
which has been inconvenienced repeatedly by the 
careless custom of Americans in shipping goods in 
the first way that happens to appeal to them: 

“Referring to the conversation which the writer 
recently had with your good self, regarding the 
trouble and expense we are continually put to owing 
to the custom which North American manufactur- 
ers have recently adopted of forwarding us cata- 
logs by parcel post, we desire to again call your 
attention to this matter, as of late it has become a 
regular abuse. 

“As already explained to you, the first advice we 
receive of these catalogs is the official notice from 
the Custom House that a parcel, contents unknown, 
has arrived for us. We have no means of ascertain- 
ing beforehand the contents of such parcels, and 
have to pay in each instance from $3 to $4 paper 
($1.27 to $1.70) for stamps and expenses, only to 
find that in many cases the catalogs are of no in- 
terest to us whatsoever. All this trouble and ex- 
pense could be avoided if the catalogs were sent 
by registered book post. 

“We, therefore, venture to request you to kindly 
take the needful steps to remedy the matter.” 

Officers of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of the Department of Commerce, to 
whom the situation was referred remarked that all 
the efforts now being made upon such a gigantic 
scale to build un a larger export trade on a perma- 
nent basis would come to naught if more attention 
was not paid by individual firms and business men 
to the important minor details of trade. South 
American business men, they pointed out, must in- 
evitablvy resent the imnosition visited on them by 
such practices.—New York Evening Post. 
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Big Test of United States 
Trade Coming, Redfield Says 


D ETROIT.—Prominent men, speaking at the 
opening sessions of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, urged the business men of the United 
States who seek foreign trade to adjust their meth- 
ods to conform with the national customs and busi- 
ness methods of each country they invade. 
President Wilson touched upon this topic in his 
opening address this afternoon. D. M. Barrett, 
general chairman of the congress; Secretary of 
Commerce William C. Redfield, Lafayette Young, 
the Des Moines publisher, and Hugh Chalmers, De- 
troit manufacturer, preached the same gospel. Mr. 
Redfield declared that American business, attempt- 
ing to broaden its foreign field, will face the great- 
est test in its history when the European war is 
over. Success or failure, he said, rests with Ameri- 
can business men and American business methods. 
Mr. Chalmers devoted much of his address to 
suggestions regarding the hiring of salesmen. 
“We have gone too long on the theory that sales- 
men were born and not made; that there was no 
known method of determining whether a man could 
sell goods or not,” he said. “I do not believe that 
as a rule it pays to employ unsuccessful men. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule, but why 
bother with exceptions?” 
Mr. Barrett said that “worth-while employers 
do not want worms warranted not to turn.” 
“They want restless, aggressive men like them- 
selves,” he said, and added that there is “a famine 
of high priced salesmen” in the United States. 
—New York Tribune. 


Most Food Prices Boosted by 
War 


ASHINGTON, July 13.—War’s increase of food 

prices in Europe, as shown by the labor statis- 

tics, has touched neutrals almost as heavily as it 

has the belligerents. The Teutonic countries have 
felt the pinch more than have the Allies. 

The bureau’s statistics give the biggest food price 
advances in Austria, where meats are more than 
500 per cent higher than before the outbreak of 
hostilities. The British public is paying on an aver- 
age 55 per cent more for its food than it did two 
years ago. 

Price increases in the neutral countries are shown 
to be highest in Norway, where twenty-nine necessi- 
ties are sold at an average of 63 per cent more than 
in 1914. Copenhagen workmen pay 34 per cent 
more for table articles than two years ago; in 
Sweden prices are 21 per cent higher; in Switzer- 
land the range is from 2 per cent to 175.—The 
American. 


Way Opened for Swedish 
Trade 


G TOCKHOLM.—The difficulties of continuing 

trade with America under the new Swedish 
“War Trade Act” have been at least temporarily 
overcome. 

This law specifically prohibited anyone from en- 
tering into agreements with foreign powers cover- 
ing the disposition of goods imported into this 
country. 
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In actual operation it was discovered the law 
really favored England and threatened to shut off 
all trade with America. 

Now, instead of making an agreement with the 
British government the importer here swears to 
the British form of guarantee before a Swedish 
notary public. He then goes to the British Con- 
sulate and there the signature of the Swedish 
notary is certified. 

Then the declaration is sent to the agents of the 
shipping line in London and he applies for the im- 
port license from the British authorities —The 
American. 


Smaller Crops This Year 


IRST official information of the size of this 
year’s crops was given out in the June crop 
report just issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These production forecasts are based on the 
reports of thousands of correspondents all over the 
country as to the condition of growing crops on 
June 1. The estimated total production of the va- 
rious crops is as follows (bushels) : 
Average, 
1910-14 
495,000,000 
233,000,000 
728,000,000 
158,000,000 
186,000,000 
38,000,000 
66,000,000 
44,000,000 


1915 
655,000,000 
357,000,000 

1,012,000,000 
1,540,000,000 
237,000,000 
49,000,000 
77,000,000 
64,000,000 


1916 
469,000,000 


Crop 
Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 246,000,000 
All wheat 715,000,000 
CE kc acas vies tas 1,255,000,000 
Barley 189,000,000 
Rye 44,000,000 
Apples (barrels) .. 72,000,000 
Peaches 42,000,000 


Weather conditions between now and harvest 
time may, of course, bring considerable change 
from these estimates.—The Annalist. 


— but Unacquainted 


(THE law which placed the express companies 

under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission introduced those companies to 
the idea of publicity, but they have not yet become 
acquainted with it, or, if acquainted, at all events 


not familiar with it. Some of the express com- 
panies still refrain from supplying even their 
stockholders with the monthly reports which they 
are compelled to make to the commission, and the 
public can get their reports only from the commis- 
sion, and then only belatedly, for the express com- 
panies are far behind the railroads in reporting 
their monthly figures. There may be geod reason 
for this tardiness; there is none for refusing the 
companies’ stockholders or the public information 
at first hand.—The Annalist. 


Mail Rate Put Up to 
Commission 


YW ASHINGTON.—Conferees on the Post Office 
Appropriation bill reached a tentative agree- 
ment to-night under which final decision as to 
whether or not the space rate payment plan for 
compensating railroads for carrying mails will be 
left to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Pending a ruling by the commission, the space 
rate plan will be placed in effect on some lines in 
order to demonstrate its possibilities. After test- 
ing the plan, the commission will decide not only 
the manner in which the compensation for the roads 
shall be fixed, but what it shall be.—The American. 
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Expiration of Basic Patents and Settlement of Disputes as 
to Other Rights Make New Opportunities for the 


Hardware Store—Selection of Machines 


EVELOPMENTS are occurring in the talking 
machine business which are of great interest 
to progressive retailers. In a word, the busi- 

ness promises to hecome within a short time a mer- 
chandising rather than a specialty proposition. 

The basic patents under which the specialty or- 
ganizations were built up are expiring. Disputes 
as to secondary patents are being settled. Every 
one of these suits, no matter what its immediate 
outcome, clears the business atmosphere and shows 
the talking machine manufacturers in which direc- 
tion safe and sure development will lie. 


What to Expect 


There are plenty of precedents to indicate the con- 
ditions we may expect to see during the next few 
years in the talking machine trade. 

There will be a rush of inexperienced men into 
this field as manufacturers. Under patent protec- 
tion talking machine sales have grown to enormous 
proportions. The profits are known to be big and, 
as usual, they are “understood” to be bigger than 
they actually are. 

Attracted by prospects of large profits men with 
no qualifications except a burning desire to get some 
of this “easy money” will enter on the manufacture 
of talking machines. And, having produced the ma- 
chines, these manufacturers will make strenuous 
efforts to sell them. 

This situation will have its good and its bad fea- 
tures for the retailer. The rush to create new ma- 
chines and the advertising and selling efforts put 
forth by manufacturers will further stimulate an 
already active demand from consumers. Conse- 
quently retail sales of talking machines will largely 
increase. 

All this will create a big opportunity for the 
wide-awake hardware store. There are, however, 
certain precautions which should be taken. For one 
thing, the retailer must select machines—one or 
two lines of them—which will satisfy his cus- 
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tomers, and to these lines he must closely confine 
his efforts. 


Warning in Vacuum Cleaner 


The situation is very much like that which ex- 
isted in the vacuum cleaner trade some years ago. 
Let us, therefore, recall what then happened. 
Within a short period of the first vacuum cleaner 
suited for home use literally hundreds of such de- 
vices were launched upon the market. Each ma- 
chine had its special advantages—or, rather, points 
on which to base sales arguments. 

This situation presented to the retailer a strong 
temptation to “dabble.” In too many cases he 
bought a few vacuum cleaners of this make and a 
few of that. The sales arguments in behalf of one 
machine conflicted with those presented for another. 
As a result both the store’s selling force and its 
customers became “muddled.” The retailer soon 
found that he had a fine vacuum cleaner “junk 
shop” on his hands—goods which could only be 
gotten rid of at a sacrifice—if at all. 

Meanwhile, the more daring dealer was making 
money on vacuum cleaner sales. He had looked 
carefully over the market, tested the machines, 
made a choice of one or two makes, bought a rea- 
sonably large stock, and had pushed the chosen 
lines aggressively. 


Choose Carefully, Then Push 


This experience demonstrates that at such a 
period of development, in any trade, the retailer 
must have the courage of his convictions; he must 
trust his judgment as to what is the right mer- 
chandise for his trade and not try to “feel his 
way” by stocking “a little of everything.” 

Right here is where the handling of specialties 
of this nature differs from the selling of staple 
merchandise: in the case of a specialty the dealer 
must become the “advocate” of any line he handles; 
he must do some “special pleading” for such goods. 
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Talking Machine Construction 


Contrary to general belief, the judging of a talk- 
ing machine’s merits is not a difficult proposition. 
Stripped of the mystery and “hocus-pocus,” such a 
machine is a comparatively simple device. There 
are just two main features in regard to which the 
buyer must beware: the mechanism for reproduc- 
ing the sound and the motor. 


Tone Reproduction 


There are three main parts to the apparatus for 
tone reproduction: the sound box, the tone arm and 
the sound chamber, or horn. The sound box picks up 
the vibrations produced as the needle passes over the 
indentations in the record. The tone arm transmits 
these to the sound chamber, and the latter, of course, 
like the sounding board of the piano, gives the tone 
quality. 

The soul of a good sound box is the vibrating 
disc. The best substance yet discovered for the 
manufacturing of these discs is glass, but as there 
are at least two reasons why glass is impracticable 
from a commercial standpoint, mica has been very 
widely used. This mica must be of the best grade, 
otherwise the sound reproduction will be unsatis- 
factory, and the disc will soon be shattered by the 
rapid and constant vibrations. Among other sub- 
stances from which these discs are being manufac- 
tured is aluminum. This metal was tried out for 
this purpose some years ago and discarded because 
of its porousness and a certain lack of elasticity. 
There is at least one manufacturer, however, who 
now claims to have entirely overcome these two ob- 
jections. 
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The requisites of the tone arm are bearings that 
are smooth and free-working, yet tight enough to 
insure against counter-vibration. 

The best way to make certain of the quality of 
the sound chamber is to play the machine. There 
are.sound chambers of wood and sound chambers of 
metal, and special claims are made for the ad- 
vantages of each. But it is probable that the man 
who is not a talking machine expert will have to 
trust to his ear for the quality of this part of the 
machine; and, after all, it is through the ear that 
the sound-reproduction mechanism, generally, will 
appeal to the retailer’s customers. 

The third point in selecting a line of machines is 
the motor. This is the weak point in many of the 
talking machines now being put upon the market, 
and is the chief source of dissatisfaction on the part 
of consumers. 


Motor Affects Music 


The first requisite of a motor is that it shall run 
smoothly and evenly. A change in speed means a 
change in the musical key of the talking machine; 
therefore, a motor that does not maintain absolute 
regularity will produce discords no matter how fine 
the record. 

To insure this regularity the spring in the motor 
must be of sufficient length and strength to play 
both sides of a 12-in. record without rewinding. 

The next requisite of a good motor is silence. 
Obviously, any motor noise would clash with the 
music. No motor can be silent for any length of 
time unless the gears are made of fiber, rather than 
metal. Fiber gears, then, are another requisite of a 
good motor. 


Annual Outing of Brooklyn Dealers a Big Success 


THE annual outing of the Brooklyn Hardware 

Dealers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., held on 
Wednesday, July 12, was by far the most successful 
affair that this progressive band of hardware men 
has ever held. The trip to Karatsonyi’s, a hotel 
and grove on the north shore of Long Island, was 
made in automobiles that were volunteered by mem- 
bers of the association and their friends. These 
cars met at a point in Brooklyn convenient for most 
of the members, from which the start was made at 
10 o’clock. 

Unless the motorist is thoroughly familiar with 
the many turns and cross-roads of Long Island the 
road to Karatsonyi’s is as hard to follow as the 
writhings of a snake through tall grass. Last year 
several of the cars were lost en route and their 
arrival at the grove was consequently very much 
delayed. R. J. Atkinson, chairman of the outing 
committee, made plans for this year’s trip, whereby 
last year’s trouble was entirely eliminated. 

The fifty-three automobiles were divided into 
several sections. Each division was given a dis- 
tinguishing letter. By means of cards each car 
was numbered with the order in which it should 
take its place. Each car also carried the distin- 
guishing letter of its own division. The leading 
car of each section was driven by one perfectly 
familiar with the roads. Each of these cars carried 
two large American flags for the guidance of their 
followers. 

The procession started in fine order and was 
well under way, streaming along for more than a 
mile, when a motorcycle officer sped up the line 
and halted the head of the procession which was 
driven by H. A. Cornell, president of the associ- 


ation. It was learned then that the designating 
numbers on the cards converted a perfectly inno- 
cent string of pleasure-bound automobiles into a 
parade—and that in Brooklyn a permit was neces- 
sary to hold such an affair. But the trouble was 
soon remedied by removing the tags and the parade 
once more became merely a number of automobiles 
that passed along unmolested. The trip to the 
grove, which is about 30 miles from the starting 
point, was made in good time. No serious mishaps 
took place and none of the cars were delayed to 
any great extent. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock a hearty breakfast was 
served to 211 persons—forty-five more than took 
part in the outing of last year. This was increased 
later by several visitors, making the entire number 
in the neighborhood of 220. A good proportion of 
the dealers were on hand and the hardware jobbers 
and manufacturers of New York City and Brooklyn 
were well represented. Souvenir pencils, presented 
by the Standard Varnish Works, New York City, 
were at each plate at breakfast time. 

A Ford race which took place immediately after 
breakfast was probably the most amusing of any 
of the events. According to the announcer it was 
open to those who owned a Ford, those who could 
drive a Ford, those who were willing to suffer the 
agonies of riding in a Ford—in fact, it was open to 
anyone who was willing to admit of any association 
whatsoever with a Ford. 

An oval course was laid out around which were 
three stations in addition to the starting point. 
From the latter each car went to the first station, 
where the driver had to jump out and light a cigar. 
From there he had to drive to the next station, 
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where again he was obliged to alight and drink a 
bottle of any one of the various kinds of liquid 
refreshment on hand. At the next stop he had to 
remove either his coat or his hat, leave it there, and 
dash down the home stretch. Each car was allowed 
to complete the course before another was started. 
The time of each one was taken, and the driver 
completing the course in the shortest time was pre- 
sented with an automobile reflecting mirror. Some 
of the cars stalled, some bucked like bronchos, but 
all of them provided a lot of fun for those who 
took part in it and for those who were merely 
spectators. 

During the race an automobile drew up contain- 
ing Joseph Gleason, president of the Hardware 
Dealers’ and Supply Association of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, James Geier, C. H. Bruhns, C. Eberhardt 
and A. Schimmel from the Manhattan and Bronx 
Association. The Newark Association contributed 
Mathias Ludlow, president of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation, Mr. Skillman and Mr. Rockwell. 

The next event was the baseball game between the 
dealers and the representatives of manufacturers 
and jobbers. The outlook was rather black for the 
latter team when Harry Taylor, second at the bat 
for the dealers, dropped the ball in deep center field 


Pyrex Men Hold Semi-Annual 
Conference 


N June 28, 29 and 306 the entire sales force of 
the Pyrex division of the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y., met with the department managers 
at the factory office in Corning, N. Y., for the regu- 
lar semi-annual conference. 

Will T. Hedges, the manager of the Pyrex sales 
division, directed the conference. Plans for ex- 
tending the sale of Pyrex were formulated and the 
extensive advertising campaign for fall thoroughly 
studied. 

The newly created department of dealers helps 
was explained and much time was also spent in 
the works, where each salesman could learn by ob- 
servation how each piece of Pyrex baking ware is 
handled, not only through each process of manu- 
facture, but also in the inspection, packing ‘and 
shipping departments. 

The three-day conference was completed with a 
dinner at the Corning Club on Friday evening, 
June 30, which also commemorated the first birth- 
day of Pyrex baking ware. 


F. E. Wells Retires 


At the annual meeting of the F. E. Wells & Son 


Company, Greenfield, Mass., recently, Frank. 


O. Wells was elected president, Frederick H. Payne, 
vice-president; Frank A. Yeaw, treasurer, who with 
William M. Pratt and Fred W. Wells, are directors. 
Frederic E. Wells has disposed of the controlling 
interest in the business, but retains a substantial 
interest in the company, after having been in 
business for himself for fifty years since 1866. 
F. E. Wells began with his father in the cutlery 
business. Three years later, in company with his 
father and Samuel T. Fields, he built and oper- 
ated a paper mill, which later was burned. He 
went to Greenfield in 1873 and was for three years 
treasurer of the Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company. 
Then in company with his father and brother, 
Frank O. Wells, they satrted the Wells Bros. Com- 
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for a home run. But the manufacturers rallied and 
when the game ended in the fifth inning the score 
was 9 to 9, with most of the spectators in favor of 
the dealers. 

While the baseball game was in progress most of 
the other events were held. Throwing baseballs at 
a target proved very popular, as did the “horse” 
race, in which the object was to cut down the 
center of a 5-ft. string of 1%4-in. twilltape without 
cutting through either edge of the tape. There was 
a 100-yard dash, a bag race, a three-legged race and 
a swimming contest. For most of the events three 
prizes were offered, which had been contributed by 
several manufacturers and jobbers. 

A big shore dinner was served promptly at 5 
o’clock. Those called upon after the meal realized 
that an affair of this kind is no time for lengthy 
speeches and their remarks were very brief. John 
B. Foley, secretary of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, told of the proposed joint meeting of his 
and the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seabord Asso- 
ciation at Madison Square Garden in February of 
next year. Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Gleason, Mr. Skillman 
and Mr. Kohlmeier responded with a few words 
to the invitation of Mr. Cornell. Shortly after 7 
o’clock the party was on its way back for the 30-mile 
spin to the city. 


pany. About 1900 he sold his interest in that com- 
pany and with his son, Fred W. Wells, started the 
business of F. E. Wells & Son, which was later in- 
corporated under the name of F. E. Wells & Son 
Company. In 1905 the company bought the Auto- 
matic Machine Company, which had been in exist- 
ence about ten years, and in 1910 consolidated with 
the E. F. Reece Company, which was established 
in 1874. This necessitated the addition of more 
buildings, which were erected of fireproof construc- 
tion. Mr. Wells has been granted approximately 
twenty patents, many of which have proved ex- 
tremely valuable. 

It is Mr. Wells’ belief that the prosperity of 
manufacturing in the U. S. A. depends largely on 
how much of its products can be sold in foreign 
countries, and that, while manufacturing can be 
done to advantage in small units, to sell those prod- 
ucts it is necessary to have a strong selling organ- 
ization, large enough to sell direct to dealers in 
foreign countries, instead of through commission 
men. The change in the management of the busi- 
ness will enable the company to get the benefit of 
such selling and so increase its business in the 
foreign market. 


Caldwell Auger Bit Company 
Changes Name 


ON July 1 the corporate name of the Caldwell 

Auger Bit Company, Lebanon, N. H., was 
changed to the Lebanon Machine Company, which 
will be known in the future as the manufacturer 
of the Lebanon high-speed “Z” twist auger bit and 
other high-grade wood boring tools. 


King Hardware Company 
30 Years Old 


THROUGH an error in our issue of June 8, it was 

stated that the King Hardware Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., had recently been organized and would 
engage in business about July 1. This concern 
has been in existence for the past 30 years. 





The Evolution of the Stove 


Stove Business that Belongs to the Hardware Trade Goes 
to the Furniture and Housefurnishing Stores 


By A. F. WIXON 


our forebears prepared the meals and heated 

the house. I will only call your attention to a 
few wonderful changes that have come in the stove 
business in the last 35 years. We frequently see 
long interesting articles written of the develop- 
ments of the world in the last 35 years, particu- 
larly about the telephone, electric light, phonograph, 
X-ray, moving pictures, gasoline engine, automo- 
bile, wireless, aeroplane, machine guns, submarines, 
smokeless powder, etc., but no one seems to have 
paid any attention to that indispensable article— 
that commonplace article—a stove. 

In these days of associations — combinations — 
and bitter competition, the hardware man is apt to 
complain that the stove business does not pay. A 
large number of hardware men have cut out stoves 
from their stock. Department stores and furniture 
stores do the cream of the stove business to-day. 

Whose fault is it? The fault lies with the hard- 
ware man himself. He never did give the stove 
business a fair show. 

When young hardware men see the beautiful 
steel ranges and base burners of to-day, they ad- 
mire them, these beautiful stoves that reach the 
hardware store from the factory all shined up, 
ready to be put together and placed on exhibition, 
and then transferred to the purchaser’s kitchen 
without entailing any labor on the one who makes 
the sale, : 


The Stores of Thirty-five Years Ago 


Far different was the appearance of the grand- 
fathers of these stoves 35 years ago. There were 
no base burners in existence. The steel range was 
not thought of. Kerosene and gasoline stoves were 
not even a dream. There were only a very few 
stove manufacturers in the country. They produced 
very crude looking goods. 

The stove business was forced on the hardware 
man because he had a tinsmith who was able to 
complete the stoves that he received from the fac- 
tory. 

Our mother’s cook stove was an elevated oven. 
It came from the factory in the rough, and our 
tinsmith had to drill hinge-pin holes in the doors 
and fit them to the frames. He had to take the 
knock-down oven and make his rods and form the 
sheet iron lining before it could be set up. The 
heating stoves were principally the old box kind 
that arrived knocked down. They had to be fitted 
and bolted together. If some one wanted an extra 
fine heating stove we had to buy cast-iron tops and 
bottoms and build up a sheet-iron body that re- 
sembled the present air tights. Then they would 
be turned over to the boy to be polished. 

We boys knew nothing about going to our 
“grandmother’s funeral,” but we certainly would 
rather have gone to a baseball game than to go out 
into the warehouse and spend half a day in polish- 
ing one of those old-timers with “Rising Sun” stove 
polish and water. 

A monument ought to be erected by the old stove 
shining brigade to the man that invented the mod- 
ern stove polish. The first kind of this quick and 


I WILL not go into the ancient history of how 
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easy polish that I ever saw was a formula given 
me by an old friend, W. E. Anthony of Detroit, 
Mich., one of Michigan’s pioneer stove salesmen. 
He told me to use dry plumbago, mixed with a lit- 
tle rosin, to produce an odor I guess, and a little 
lampblack, and grind the mixture in a coffee mill; 
then mix with benzine. This appealed very much to 
me but it did not suit my critical boss. He thought 
stoves ought to be shined with black lead, water 
and elbow grease, and half a day spent on every 
stove, instead of polishing a dozen a day with this 
new-fangled stuff. Customers liked the appearance 
of the new product and soon the old man relieved 
me of unnecessary work by allowing me to use the 
new polish. 

Thirty-five years ago stoves were a very short 
line, consisting mostly of elevated ovens, box and 
air tights. All equipped to burn wood. Square 
cooks were just being tried out and they soon took 
the place of the elevated oven. The first ranges 
were cast iron, and the steel range did not become 
popular until about 25 years ago. Coal burning 
base burners put in their appearance about 33 
years ago. 


Stoves Should Always Be on Exhibition 


The furniture-and house-furnishing stores. al- 
ways keep a well-assorted line of stoves on exhi- 
bition the year around. You will generally find this 
extensive permanent display on one of the upper 
floors so that the newly married couple can make a 
selection at any time of the year. The hardware 
dealer seems to think that people should get mar- 
ried only in the fall, because the only time he pays 
any attention to the stove business is in Septem- 
ber, October and November. The balance of the 
time his stock is very low. Most of his stoves are 
in the warehouse crated. He*may have a few of 


“them in some obscure part of his store, but they 


are usually covered with a load of summer mer- 
chandise, dust and rust. 

To illustrate how a few hidebound hardware 
dealers can kill their stove business, I will cite my 
experience in a Wisconsin city of about 20,000 in- 
habitants with ten hardware stores. There are 
only three hardware stores that carry stoves to- 
day. I was introducing a new steel range in Wis- 
consin and visited this particular town. I called 
on one of the best hardware dealers and he would 
not allow me to even show him a photograph of the 
range that I was selling. When he found that I 
was a special stove man he pointed to the stoves on 
his floor and asked if I saw any stoves except those 
made by his particuler factory. I did not. He then 
said he had handled that line of stoves for 30 years, 
and as long as he lived there would be no mixture 
of stocks. Later in the day I placed my line with 
an up-to-date house-furnishing concern and learned 
that the month of October the year before they had 
sold more stoves than all the hardware dealers in 
the city put together had sold in the whole year. 

No animal can survive if neglected and abused 
in the way the hardware man has neglected and 
abused the stove business. 





Non-Partisan Tariff Commission—Omnibus Revenue Bill 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17, 1916. 
HE non-partisan tariff commission, designed to 
“take the tariff out of politics,” has gone glim- 
mering—if the revenue bill, as recently passed 
by the House, is accepted by the Senate without 
amendment. The politicians did their deadly work 
in about twenty minutes and so emasculated the 
provisions of the bill that President Wilson’s tariff 
commission will stand less chance of being a perma- 
nent institution than did President Taft’s ill-fated 
Tariff Board, which was strangled over night by a 
hostile Congress. 


No Jobs for “Lame Ducks” 


When President Wilson urged Chairman Kitchin 
of the Ways and Means Committee to provide in 
the revenue bill for the creation of a permanent 
non-partisan tariff commission he declared in for- 
cible language that he did not intend that this im- 
portant body of business experts should be made 
a refuge for broken-down Senators and Congress- 
men repudiated by their constituents—“lame 
ducks” the President called them in the vernacp- 


lar into which he occasionally drops in heart-to- . 


heart talks. The commission, he insisted, should 
be made up of the ablest men who could be induced 
to take the jobs and politicians and ex-statesmen 
should find no comfortable snug harbor after tem- 
pestuous or disastrous voyages upon the sea of 
politics. 

So Mr. Kitchin agreed with his lieutenant, Mr. 
Rainey, who drafted the bill, that the following 
provision should be incorporated therein: 

“No person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a member of the commission who has been elected 
to serve in the Senate or House of Representatives 
of the United States.” 

The wisdom of this provision, the text of which 
“Wis widely advertised throughout the press of the 
country, was universally approved and the people 
in every section confidently expected to see it con- 
firmed by the House—but they reckoned without 
the politicians of the two big parties. 


How the Politicians Changed the Bill 


When the section of the revenue bill creating 
the tariff commission was reached in the debate in 
the House, Representative Nicholas Longworth of 
Ohio announced that he desired to offer an amend- 


ment. Mr. Longworth, though a man of modest 
attainments, has some claims to fame. In the first 
place, he is the son-in-law of ex-President Roose- 
velt and was married in the White House. In the 
second place, he served a short time in Congress 
several years ago, when, for some unaccountable 
reason, he was appointed a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Under the rule of con- 
gressional courtesy, he was reappointed to that 
committee when his constituents recently sent him 
back to Congress. 

Mr. Longworth’s amendment was a motion to 
strike out the provision prohibiting the appoint- 
ment of ex-Senators and ex-Representatives as 
members of the commission. Mr. Rainey op- 
posed it. 

“The object of this provision,” said Mr. Rainey, 
“is to make this commission as fair and nonpar- 
tisan as possible, not to put upon it members of 
Congress who are elected always on account of 
their positions taken either for or against certain 
tariff policies. They frequently become the most 
active kind of partisans on tariff matters. This 
bill in its present form containing this particular 
clause, has been approved by the Tariff Commis- 
sion League of the United States. It has been 
approved by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. It has been approved by commercial organi- 
zations throughout the country, and it meets 
with the approval of the country.” 


Coming Events Casting Shadows Before 


The House applauded this sentiment, but that 
fact did not disturb Mr. Longworth, who forth- 
with proceeded to let the cat out of the bag, as will 
be shown from the following colloquy lifted ver- 
batim from that great journal of progress, the 
Congressional Record: 

“Mr. Longworth—Does not the gentleman think 
that possibly in the distant future he and I would be 
pretty fair members of that commission, and that 
we could, regardless of our opinions and differ- 
ences on matters of principle, give an honest judg- 
ment? 

“Mr. Rainey—The gentleman may be right about 
that. (Laughter.) I am very sure that he would 
make a very excellent and a very fair member of 
the commission. 

“Mr. Longworth—And I am sure that the gentle- 
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man would, and I do not want to penalize him.” 
As it is an open secret that Mr. Longworth has a 
hard fight ahead of him in Ohio next November, 
he may have had an eye on a berth on the tariff 
commission when he perpetrated this airy bit of 
persiflage. 
Mann Joins the Politicos 


But Mr. Longworth was in earnest in pushing 
his amendment, and support for it came from 
unexpected quarters. Level-headed old Jim Mann, 
the wheel horse of the minority of the House, who 
is on the right side of every question nine times 
out of ten, this time slipped a cog, and put for- 
ward this specious plea: 

“Mr. Chairman,” said he, “I am in favor of a 
tariff commission, but even the birds with their 
small brains have sense enough not to foul their 
own nests. I am not willing to say when a man is 
elected to Congress that is proof that he has 
neither the brains nor the honesty to serve as a 
member of a tariff commission.” 

Then Joe Cannon, eighty years young and as 
stiff a partisan as ever sat in Congress, and who 
has been an ex-Representative and hence has a 
very keen recollection of how, during his exile, he 
longed for his old place at the public crib, made 
a few characteristic remarks in favor of the 
amendment. 


A Commission Worth Three Whoops 


“Mr. Chairman,” he exclaimed, “I endorse what 
my colleague from Ohio has just said. I do not 
object to red blood. I can pick out gentlemen look- 
ing in your faces who, if they were upon a tariff 
board, from their experience in Congress, from 
their knowledge of public affairs, I would infinitely 
sooner trust to make an honest investigation touch- 
ing questions of fact—and if a tariff board is 
worth three whoops in that place that burns with 
fire and brimstone, it will assuredly report facts, 
and they have no power beyond that—than some 
men who never saw anything of public life. I 
hope the amendment will prevail.” 

Then Representative Perl D. Decker, who is 
really not a pearl, but rather a diamond in the 
rough and an oratorical slugger from Missouri, 
made a speech in favor of the emendment, in which 
he complimented the party leaders on both sides 
of the Chamber, declaring that they would make 
up a vastly better commission than the President 
could otherwise choose, winding up with this big 
bouquet to Representative Fordney, the ranking 
Republican member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

“I know he is a partisan in the sense that he 
believes in protection, but he is an honest man, 
and that is all you are going to get on the commis- 
sion. I would rather have some men like that 
than one of these milk-and-water fellows, well 
defined by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Can- 
non, as intellectual and political eunuchs. We have 
too many of them in the country now.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Decker brought down the gal- 
leries by shouting: “And Speaker Ulark would 
serve in that capacity, or as President of the United 
States, or anywhere else!” 

Having thus lashed themselves into a froth of 
enthusiasm concerning their own eminent fitness 
to be appointed members of the non-partisan tariff 
commission, the house adopted the Longworth 
amendment without the formality of a roll call. 
There is thus no record of the vote, and only those 
who openly advocated the amendment can be 


brought to book by their constituents for their 
actions. 
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More Body Blows for the Commission 

But this is not the whole story of what the 
House did to President Wilson’s tariff commission. 
Not by any means. 

No sooner had the Longworth amendment been 
adopted than a cheese-paring statesman proposed 
to cut the salaries of the members of the commis- 
sion from $10,000 to $7,500 per annum. President 
Wilson suggested generous salaries because he knew 
it would be difficult enough to get good men for 
these jobs and because he did not wish to be limited 
in his selections to rich men who could afford to 
ignore the question of compensation. 

The Congressional view, however, is that Sena- 
tors and Representatives receive only $7,500 per 
annum and what is good enough for them ought to 
be good enough for anybody else short of the 


. President of the United States and a few ambassa- 


dors. So the House adopted the amendment and 
thus knocked another corner off Mr. Wilson’s high- 
class commission. 

Then Representative Johnny Fitzgerald, who, by 
virtue of his position at the head of the Appro- 
priations Committee, is the real Czar of the House, 
drove his harpoon into the carcass of the whale. 
Referring to the provision of the bill making per- 
manent the annual appropriation of $300,000 for 
the support of the commission, which was drafted 
by Mr. Rainey and approved by the President as 
giving a substantial tenure to this important body 
of experts, Mr. Fitzgerald moved to strike it out 
and substitute an appropriation for one year only, 
leaving it to the sweet will of Congress to decide 
every twelve months just how much longer it will 
“stand for” a tariff commission that “takes the 
tariff out of politics,” i. e., away from the influ- 
ence of Congress. Here is a part of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s frank confession of his reasons for tying 
a big string to President Wilson’s non-partisan 
commission: 


Easy to Starve Out the Commission 


“To make this permanent annual appropriation 
removes this commission entirely from Congress. 
No one will scrutinize its work. No one will keep 
track of its administration. I know it is the belief 
that by fixing the appropriation permanently this 
commission is taken so far away from Congress 
that it can never be abolished., It is feared that 
perhaps a statutory commission like the one pro- 
vided in this bill may share the fate of the old 
Taft Tariff Board by practically being legislated 
out of office by refusal of appropriations for its 
support. ° 

“To-day we are in a peculiar situation. Every 
one is for a tariff commission, some from convic- 
tion, some from expediency, some because they are 
practical men, some, like myself, because of their 
helplessness. I know I am in a very small minor- 
ity. Whenever a majority of Congress determines 
to abolish the tariff commission, if it ever does, the 
mere fact that it has a permanent annual appro- 
priation will not preserve it; and in the interest of 
good, orderly legislation and correct administra- 
tion of the Government’”—Johnny, Johnny, what 
nonsense!—‘“no service should be given a perma- 
nent appropriation.” 


House Against Permanency Three to One 

Thereupon the House, by an overwhelming vote 
of 144 to 55, agreed with Mr. Fitzgerald and struck 
off the permanent appropriation for the nonparti- 
san tariff commission! 

Did ever such a mountain labor and bring forth 
such a mouse as the House of Representatives 
with its puny, sickly little commission? Made up 
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—if the President yields to the tremendous pres- 
sure that will be put upon him—exclusively of dis- 
credited ex-Members of Congress, with salaries 
cut 25 per cent and owing its existence from year 
to year to the generosity or whim of the House, or 
the Senate, or a little conference committee of six 
members! Is this the commission the business 
men of the country have been so enthusiastically 
urging for two long years? 

One blunt-spoken member of the Cabinet when 
told of the action of the House exclaimed: “If 
such a litter of sore-eyed kittens were left on my 
doorstep I’d drown the lot!” 

But will the Senate come to the rescue? Time 
alone can tell. The outlook is not encouraging; in 
fact, it is so gloomy that Congressman Henry In- 
genuous Emerson of Ohio has been moved to print 
in the Record as an “extension of remarks” under 
the text “Tariff Out of Politics?” the following 
touching lines: 


“Take the Satan out of hades, 
Take the headache out of booze, 
Take the motion out of movies, 
Take the sleepiness from snooze, 
Take the full house out of poker, 
Take the frenzy from the mob, 
Take the stroke from Willie Hoppe, 
Take the bingle from Ty Cobb.” 


All Copper to Pay War Tax 


There’s a royal battle ahead in the Senate over 
the provision of the Omnibus Revenue bill impos- 
ing taxes on individuals or corporations smelting 
copper ore, refining metallic copper, or alloying 
copper. These taxes range from 1 per cent of the 
gross receipts exceeding $25,000 and not exceeding 
$1,000,000 up to 3 per cent of receipts exceeding 
$10,000,000. 

Just why Congress picked out copper to carry 
this burden rather than iron and steel or lead or 
any other metal consumed in the manufacture of 
war material is beyond the comprehension of the 
average mind. The Montana and Michigan Repre- 
sentatives fought this provision desperately in the 
House, but were overwhelmingly outnumbered and 
voted down. Then the Michigan members sought 
to amend the section so that the tax would rest 


An effective tire and accessory display built 
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only upon copper actually used in the manufacture 
of munitions, but this modification was strongly 
opposed by Chairman Kitchin on the ground ‘that 
it would be impossible to differentiate between 
copper used in the manufacture of war materials 
and that used for other purposes. 

When one considers the numerous complicated 
laws passed by Congress and the surprising suc- 
cess of administrative officials in executing them, 
Mr. Kitchin’s answer does not seem to be particu- 
larly conclusive. Nevertheless, the House sup- 
ported him, and the bill was sent to the Senate 
with the copper taxes in full blast. 

But the Senate is quite a different proposition 
from the House. In the Upper Body a couple of 
determined gentlemen endowed with well-devel- 
oped lungs and reasonably ample vocabularies can 
talk almost any measure into the middle of next 
year. Some call such tactics “insistence on rea- 
sonable debate’; others call it filibustering. 
Names make little difference; the point is that the 
four Senators who represent Montana and Michi- 
gan will be able to hold Congress in continuous 
session until Election Day and this fact will com- 
pel the leaders to “do business” with them if Sen- 
ators and Members hope to get home in time for 
a little campaign work before the voters register 
their verdict at the polls. 


Adjournment a Long Way Off 

Speaker Clark’s prediction that “Congress will 
get together, clean up the legislative slate and ad- 
journ by the fifteenth of August” hasn’t a ghost 
of a chance of being fulfilled. It is barely possible 
the business of the session may be completed early 
in September, but the sportingest member of the 
House will not bet a dollar on it. 

The Administration has cut out a big legislative 
program, which includes the revenue bill, the ship- 
ping bill, a measure regulating the conduct of po-. 
litical campaigns and several other debatable 
propositions, and, although the Senate has agreed 
to sit from 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. daily, and later if 
necessary, there simply isn’t time enough on the 
face of the clock to get the work done in less than 
seven or eight weeks. 

This means that the coming campaign will be a 
short one and a merry one, which perhaps is just 
as well for the country. 


the Williams Hardware Company, Streator, Ill. The commend- & 
able features are its simplicity and the ease with which it was built 





She Went 


HERE is a man, living in Cleveland, who has to go 

- to New York a good deal and would like to have his 
wife go with him, but she feels she can’t leave home. 

“Some day,” she says, “I’ll go with you.” 

At last he got an idea. After the last trip when she 
said this for the fortieth time, he replied: 

“T don’t think you would have a good time, dear, and 
I won’t urge you again.” 

“Why not?” she said. 

“Well,” he replied cautiously, “you are a little jealous, 
you know.” 

Did she go with him the next time? 
Exchange. 


Feet That Didn’t Fit the Style 


66 THESE shoes are too narrow and too pointed,” 
complained the stout man who was having 
trouble in being fitted. ' 
“But,” explained the salesman blandly, “you know 
they are wearing narrow, pointed shoes this season.” 
“That may be,” said the stout one with dangerous 
calm; “but I am wearing my last season’s feet.”—Ex- 
change. + 


She did.— 


A Convincing Argument 


OLICEMAN—“What are you standing ’ere for?” 
Loafer—“Nuffink.” 
Policeman—“Well, just move on. If everybody was 
to stand in one place, how would the rest get past?”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Called His Bluff 


ALLER—“Have you a few moments tc spare, sir?” 

Capitalist—“Young man, my time is worth $100 an 
hour, but I’ll give you ten minutes.” 

Caller—“Thanks; but if it’s all the same to you, sir, 

I believe I’d rather take it in cash.”—Boston Transcript. 


Stole a Useless Thing 


AN indignant merchant who had been robbed of a 
thermometer put this notice in his window: 
The person who took the thermometer from my door 


had better return it. It will be of no use where he is 
going, as it registers only 125 deg —Exchange. 


Quite Likely 


oo Miss BOOFUL won’t marry me. She’s trying to 
sell stories to the magazines, and says she’s wed- 
ded to her art!” 
“Just hang around a while, old boy, and the first thing 
you know she’ll divorce her art for non-support!”— 
Exchange. 


What 1t Means to a Scot 


oo] SEE they have just dug up a corner stone of a 
library in Greece on which was inscribed ‘4000 
B.C.” remarked a student to a Scotchman. “What 
do you suppose it means?” 
“It canna mean bu’ one thing,” answered the Scot 
solemnly: “Before Carnegie.”—Exchange. 


Could Fill the Bill 


HE told her the age-old story, and, torn with emotion, 
waited for a few short words that would decide his 
fate. 

“George, 
swer you must tell me something. 
thing?” 

A smile of relief lighted his handsome countenance. 
Was that all she wanted to know? Proudly, tri- 
umphantly he clasped her in his arms and whispered in 
her shell-like ear: 

“Anything,” he said.—The Medicine Man. 


A Miracle 


BOY had his hand hurt in a corn shredder. He 
seemed very much worried while the doctor was 
dressing the mangled hand, and at last he asked: “Will 
it heal up so that I can use my hand all right?” 
“Oh, yes, sure,” the doctor said. 
“But will I be able to play the piano after my hand 
gets well?” 
“Oh, yes, sure.” 
“Gee, Doc, you’re a wonder,” said the boy. 
could before.”—Exchange. 


” she answered, “before I give you my an- 


Do you drink any- 


“I never 


A Mooted Question 


EACHER was trying’to elucidate the meaning of the 

word “recuperate” to one of the pupils. 

“Now, Tommy,” said she, “if your father worked 
hard all day he would be tired and worn out, wouldn’t 
he?” 

“VYes’m.” 

“Then when night comes and his work is over for 
the day, what does he do?” 

“That’s what mother wants to*know.”—Exchange. 


Weighed and Found Wanting 


oo THE world is getting too blamed hurried,” said the 
thin man. “The other day I had oecasion to 
write on business to the proprietor of this cafe and rub- 
ber-stamped my letter, ‘Dictated but not read.’” 
“Well?” asked the fat man. “Go on.” 
“At dinner last night my soup came in with a card 
on the side: ‘Cooked but not tasted.’ ”—Eachange. 


Knew by Experience 
S AID the teacher to the little Hebrew boy: “Ikey, is 
the world flat or round?”, 
“It ain’t needer vun, teacher,” said Ikey. 
“But what is it, Ikey,” asked the teacher in surprise, 
“if it is neither round nor flat?” 
“Vell,” said Ikey with conviction, “mine fader he says 
it vos crooked.”—Exchange. 


Not a Practical People 


oY OU know,” said the student sententiously, “the 
Romans had a strong sense of the beautiful.” 
“Yes,” agreed Mr. McGudley, “but then they wasn’t 
very practical. Them Roman candles is very pretty to 
look at, but it’s tarnation hard to read by ’em.”—Exz- 
change. 











Comment 








Editorial 


Probable Corn Shortage 


NE of the very serious clouds in the 
business horizon of to-day is the pros- 
pect of a great shortage in the corn 

crop. In the States of Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, South Dakota and Missouri where 
corn at this time of the year is usually so 
far advanced that nothing but waving green 
leaves can be seen, the growth is so stunted 
that bare ground can be seen in practically 
every field. The excessive moisture and the 
cloudy weather of a backward spring and 
late summer have played havoc with this 
most important crop. Few people realize that 
corn is the great money crop of the nation. 
The corn crop for many years past has sold 
for sums infinitely greater than the wheat 
crop, and a failure or even a great shortage 
in this crop predicts a curtailment of business 
in the districts affected. Exceedingly favor- 
able weather in the next few weeks may do 
much to improve this serious condition which 
threatens not only the food supply, but the 
general business of so many important agri- 
cultural States. 


The Great City 


HE great city has ever been the unsolved 

problem of civilization—so Nineveh, 

Babylon, Rome and many another con- 
gested center adorn the pages of school 
books and history to point the moral of the 
destruction that inevitably awaits degerer- 
acy and decay. Yet until lately the easy 
optimism which we inherited from an un- 
thinking past placed the problem far away 
from us. For it was held that our present 
civilization had the gift of eternal life be- 
cause of the new spirit wherein it differed 
from the pagan past. It needed a European 
war to disillusion our startled senses and to 
bring home to our consciousness the bitter 
and unpalatable truth that if European 
civilization and Christianity were the types 
of our hopes we were leaning on a broken 
reed. It is the praise of the modern his- 
torian that he presents to our belated con- 
sciousness the simple but obvious truth that 
the problems of our time are those which per- 
plexed the peoples of ancient days and that 
we shall in no wise escape the fate that over- 
took the nations of the past should we, like- 
wise, fail of their solution. For we are breed- 
ing in our congested centers the Goths and 
the Vandals who threaten the overthrow of 
modern civilization. 


SST TTT 


Men are largely as their pursuits and en- 
vironments, and so the inherent vice of the 
great city lies in the crowded slums and tene- 
ments. The influence of surroundings that 
are unclean and unsanitary is too well recog- 
nized to need dwelling upon. Daily contact 
with dirt and disease, and the constant lack 
of privacy soon produce that callousness and 
indifference which are the inevitable symp- 
toms of the facility with which human nature 
after some fashion adapts itself to environ- 
ments. What happens is the rapid degrada- 
tion to elemental brutish instincts, for we 
little realize how strong a bulwark to our 
behavior are the daily conventionalities of 
conduct and decency. 

That man is a gregarious animal is a trite 
enough saying that too often obscures the 
equally vital fact that alone of all animals 
he needs, at times and often, absolute 
privaey for the development of his nature. 
The constant breaking down of this privacy 
dulls or destroys that finer faculty which 
separates him from the brute. No one who 
has seen a crowd of men continuously to- 
gether for a great length of time can fail 
to notice this result. 

In the slums and the tenements it is in- 
finitely worse because not only men, but like- 
wise women and children, are so herded 
together. The resulting crime is not alone be- 
cause of this lowered moral tone, but often 
the only outlet that is offered to an energy 
and spirit that must perforce seek expres- 
sion. This is especially true of children and 
young people who form bands of immature 
criminals for spoliation and adventure when 
denied by cramped surroundings the natural 
outlet of play and outdoor sport. 

The inhabitant of the great city has but 
few illusions, for the carefully nurtured tra- 
ditions and inheritances of the past cannot 
endure in the bitter realities of constant con- 
tact with uncomprising facts. Among the 
great mass’ there has developed a philosophy 
of life that is guided by the logic of events 
and their results rather than the dictates of 
tradition and the unsupported pronounce- 
ment of the past. Paradoxically the crowded 
competition under abnormal and unnatural 
conditions has developed in many ways a 
recrudescence to those elemental conditions 
where the law of the survival of the fittest 
has fuller play than under the kindlier en- 
vironments and surroundings of the country- 
side. 

Under such circumstances the hard facts 
of experience fail to bear out that optimistic 
belief, that finds expression mostly in liter- 
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ature and on the stage, in the ultimate tri- 
umph of virtue and discomfiture of vice. 
Naturally enough the voice of authority falls 
on unheeding ears for it is no longer but- 
tressed by those fears of present and future 
retribution that once held humanity in check. 
Deep down in the heart of authority is the 
uneasy and abiding fear of a people who are 
fast being freed from restraint, and who 
seem to be drifting toward that new and 
untried state where only the innate conserv- 
atism of human nature and the strength of 
public opinion shall furnish the needed brakes 
to conduct. Naturally the padded figures of 
respectability and custom fail to impress a 
generation imbued with merciless criticism 
and the desire of unlimited publicity. 

We are at last face to face with what was 
once a mere academic speculation as to how far 
uncontrolled humanity can safely go in search 
of truth. Much of this new found freedom 
of thought among the many comes logically 
from the fast waning influence of organized 
Christianity. That the Church has lost its 
leadership in large measure in great centers 
needs no demonstration. So the many hav- 
ing dragged the anchors of many centuries 
of past stability are still mostly in search 
of new steadying influences. It is not the 
place for either lamentation for so general 
a departure from the fancied perfections of 
the past nor denunciations of the supposedly 
wicked tendencies of the present, but rather 
a recognition of the fact that this great rev- 
olution has startled organized Christianity 
out of the smug pharisaical self-content in 
which it slumbered. So a realization of its 
peril is seen in those numerous missions and 
propaganda which it has installed in order 
to get in close and personal touch with a 
wandering humanity. Organizations, like 
individuals, learn only enduring lessons 
through stress and misfortune. 

So in the past the call of Savonarola, 
Luther, and Wesley marked the regeneration 
of a church that seemed moribund and to 
have failed of its invaluable mission to man- 
kind. With that curious paradox of human 
nature there are none so indifferent to the 
future and who take so little thought of the 
morrow as they who depend day by day upon 
their daily bread. With such in the great 
cities there has revived, though in modern 
guise, much the spirit of the Roman popu- 
lace whose chief concerns were bread and 
games—food and amusement. Amusement 
In especial is a serious factor in city life. 
It assumes every form that caters to any 
taste, and most of its principle seems to be 
summed up in pleasing for dollars. In some 
of its phases, it has discarded many of the 
conventionalities that bygone days looked 
upon as essential to the properties, and sub- 
stituted a code which is mostly that of ex- 
pediency and keeping only within the letter 
of the law. 

Its most sinister and forbidding element 


is the use it makes of woman as an attrac- 
tion, and the tolerance it displays to every 
variety of taste, often that of degeneracy and 
degradation. Yet when all has been said it 
has not illustrated that downward path that 
more than once has seemed both likely and 
inevitable, but on the whole has distinctly 
risen to a general level higher than obtained 
some years ago. The moving picture shows 
are at this time the best illustration of dem- 
ocratic amusement, with but little that is 
harmful and much that is instructive. There 
has likewise come to the city bred, because 
of surroundings, a spirit that borders much 
on hysteria at times, that delights in the 
display of pomp and circumstance, that leans 
more to self-indulgence than to self-denial, 
and which responds but slowly and often not 
at all to those deep impulses of elemental 
applied principles in State and national life 
which find their source and abiding place in 
the countryside. The turning of night into 
day, the ceaseless noise, the excitement of 
the constant crowds, and the rush of busy 
life breed nerves rather than cool reflection 
and sober thought. At the root of the city’s 
life lies the evil of the congestion of human 
beings and their consequent surroundings, 
and the larger the city the more does this 
prevail. 

The problem has been attacked by an at- 
tempt to abolish the slums and have “model” 
tenements, and further by having municipal 
playgrounds and halls for the many. It has 
slowly dawned upon our awakened conscious- 
ness that the problem is too great for private 
benevolence and charity and must, as a mat- 
ter of self-protection, become an endeavor of 
public import. The recognition of clanship 
and common interest of the few who have 
and the many who have not is the surest 
presage that the portentous evils which 
finally overthrew the civilization of the 
ancient world may yet find a solution in an 
age which has come to deny the fallacy of a 
necessary evil, or to accept a situation which, 
unchecked, can have only one . result. 
Prophecies of woe are easy to fulminate, and 
Jeremiahs and Cassandras have been numer- 
ous and popular in all ages. Yet democracy 
has a fashion of revenging itself upon its 
enemies and confounding those who prophesy 
its destruction. The democracy of thought 
of which the public school in the great city 
is typical has yet to make good its claim, not 
only as an instructor, ‘but a regenerator of 
men in the face of the sinister material and 
mental evils which it essays to remedy. 
Prophecies of optimism may be as vain and 
futile as those of disaster, but the vision 
of the student of men and affairs is still that 
of a great city as not alone the center and 
inspiration of a civilization that is enduring 
and worth while but as one where courage 
and intelligence minimize those evils which 
are the natural consequence of artificial life 
and surroundings. 
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The Diary of Dawson Blaek 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 
Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 


Synopsis: Dawson Black, an impulsive young man of 
22, inherits $8,000 in cash and a farm. He buys a hard- 
ware store from Jim Simpson, a former schoolmate, 
paying for it $6,500 cash and a $3,500 mortgage on his 
farm. He takes the store, making only a superficial 
investigation of conditions, because he would have felt 
it an insult to question Jim’s word. 


Section Two 


ONDAY, MAY 25, 1915: Well, here endeth 
my first day as a proprietor. I used to think 
that old Barlow had an easy time as boss of 
my former store, but there seem to be so many 
things to do, so many things to decide, that my 
head is in a whirl. 
I intended to begin a thorough stock-taking, but 
haven’t had a chance of touching it yet—so many 
things have cropped up. 


Still Blindly Impel Myself Into a Network of Deception 


I had a row with one of the help, a fellow named 
Larsen. Larsen has been at the store for over 
thirty years. He was there before Jim Simpson 
got it and he was with two of the proprietors before 
that. He told me he wanted his last two weeks’ 
pay. When I asked him what he meant, he said 
that Jim told him to ask me for that as he had ar- 
ranged with me to pay it. 

I think Larsen is a dirty liar. Jim wouldn’t do 
anything like that, I’m sure, and I told Larsen that 
in so many words. He asked me if I thought he 
was a liar. I told him he knew that better than 
I did. I told him if he didn’t know how to speak to 
his superiors, why, he could. just pack his things 
and go, and I would have him know that I was boss 
there. Larsen shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“You go with me and see Simpson before he runs 
away. You ask him whether I lie or not. I don’t 
insult you, I simply tell you what I know and you 
call me a crook. If you were an older man you would 
know better. I have been here for thirty years, and 
re one ever questioned me. My word is as good as 

is.” 4 

To please him I said we would go and see Jim 
to-morrow at his home. Couldn’t go to-night, for I 
was too busy. Jim called in at the store for a few 
minutes this morning and said he expected to be 
around for a few days in case I wanted to see him 
about anything. 


My Wife Admonishes Me 


I told Betty about the dispute with Larsen, and 
to my surprise she sided with him. It looks as if 
Betty and mother had got up a conspiracy to dis- 
agree with everything I do! Still, what do women 
know of business? 

I think Betty was right in one thing, however, 
when she said to me: 

“Did Mr. Barlow ever speak to you about know- 
ing your place?” 

“Why, no,” I said. 

“T’ll tell you why, boy. You see, he knows he’s 
boss and everybody else knows it, and he knows that 
if he is to get the best out of his people he has got 
to get them to work with him and not for him. The 
way you treated Larsen will tend to make him 
merely work for you and not for the interests of the 
business, He will simply use you as a makeshift 
until he can get something else. If you want to get 
the very best out of the people who work for you, 
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you have got to take a real interest in them, and 
treat them with the same courtesy that you want 
to be treated with.” 

I was just going to tell her that I couldn’t be the 
boss there unless I made them keep their place, but 
she held up her hand and said: 

“Wait a minute, boy. I’m a year younger than 
you, but I’m older than you in many respects. You 
are only a big boy and you want someone to look 
after you.” She blushed a little as she said this. 
“You are impetuous. You say things which you 
don’t mean. You speak so sharply at times that peo- 
ple misunderstand your naturally kind disposition 
and think that you are fault-finding. And then you 
are really so conceited that you hate to admit 
you are wrong, with the result that you leave people 
with a wrong impression of you. Do you remember 
that saying about the man who conquers himself 
being greater than he who masters a city? You 
learn to think a little more carefully about what 
you say before you say it. Remember that you can 
say something sharp to the help and then forget it 
the next minute, but they won’t forget it. They 
will think over it and it will rankle them and they 
will feel spiteful toward you, and surely enough, 
they’ll do what they call ‘get even’ with you.” 

I hate to admit it, but I’ve got a hunch that Betty 
is very nearly right. I must certainly try to control 
my tongue a little more, and must remember that 
the people who work for me will do better work for 
me if they like and respect me. 


The Old Clerk Proves the Truth in His Claim for 
Back Salary 


Tuesday, May 26, 1915: I can hardly write co- 
herently! I am utterly ashamed of myself! I went 
around with Larsen, as I promised him, to see Jim 
Simpson, and found that he had gone. He left a 
note for me saying that he found he had an oppor- 
tunity to get away and that he would write me his 
address in a few days. 

Larsen saw me twisting his note in my fingers 
while I was thinking about it* there, and he came 
over and said: 

“Can I see that note, boss?” 

I passed it to him. He read it, shook his head, 
and said: 

“Guess you believe me now, don’t ‘you, 
Black?” 

I nodded. That’s all I could do. 

He shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Well, two weeks’ money don’t hurt me very 
much, but I hope, boss, that he hasn’t stung you.” 

I went cold at the thought of it. I don’t think it 
can be true, but now I think it over, I took his word 
for almost everything. I went home and told moth- 
er and Betty about it, and they advised me to get in 
touch with Mr. Barlow at once. I said I wouldn’t 
do that—I wasn’t going to leave a man and two 
days afterward run to him for help. I thought of 
Fellows of the Flaxon Advertising Company. He’s 
a very fine chap. I telephoned his house and fortu- 
nately caught him, and he came right around and 
saw me. 


Mr. 


Finally Seek Advice 


He asked me if I had a lawyer draw up the agree- 


ment. I told him no. He asked me if I had an 
inventory made before buying the store. I told 
him no. He asked me if I had verified the profits 
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of the business for the last two years. I told him 
no. He asked me if I had had the books audited 
at all. I told him no. 

“Good God, lad,” he said, “what have you done, 
anyhow?” 

And then I acted like a d fool. I burst out 
crying and told him what I had done had been to 
make a fool of myself and give him $6500. 

He thought a minute and said: 

“Well, I should think the store would be worth 
very nearly that from what I know of it. It may 
not be so bad, after all; but then I told him that I 
had also given him a note for $3500. < 

We arranged to go to see a lawyer to-morrow, and 
then Fellows is going to telephone to Boston to ar- 
range with .a jobber whom he knows and from 
whom I know Jim Simpson bought goods, to send 
someone over to help me take an inventory. 

Wednesday, May 27,1915: I’ve spent a wretched 
night. I wonder if Jim, after all, would play such 
a dirty trick as to rob an old schoolmate. 

Fellows has just telephoned me from his office 
and said that if I would come there, the lawyer was 
there and we could all talk the matter over together. 


Legally Responsible for $3,500 Payable on Demand 


It’s all too true! My mind seems a blank! It’s a 
physical effort for me to think or write, Mr. Diary, 
but I feel I must write something to relieve my 
pent-up feelings. 

It seems that the transfer is made properly to 
me and that I am responsible for that $3500, and 
according to the deed of transfer which Jim gave 
me, the note for $3500 is payable on demand. I 
told Barrington, the lawyer, that I’d swear the note 
was payable one year after date. He asked me, 
“Are you sure?’”’—and if he hadn’t asked me that I 
would have been, but as it is now I am wondering 
which it is. He asked me again, “Are you sure it 
isn’t a payable-on-demand note?” I don’t know, 
and I don’t know Jim’s address! 

Barrington then said that the best thing to do 
was to get an inventory made as quickly as possible 
and then try to get hold of Simpson and see if we 
couldn’t adjust it with him. 

“But,” he said—and he looked at me very stern- 
ly—“if anything is done it will be purely because 
of his generosity or because of any fear we can in- 
still into him. You are legally responsible for the 
$3500 and apparently it is payable on demand. How 
much is the farm worth on which you gave him a 
mortgage?” 

I told him it was worth about $8500. 

“Hum,” he said, and pursed his lips. ‘ 

“Couldn’t I deed it to mother or somebody,” I 
said, “and save it?” 

He shook his head. 
he said. 

“How I wish I had come to you at first!” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied absentmindedly, “that’s the 
trouble with many so-called business men. They 
never think of using a lawyer to keep them out 
of trouble, but.come to them only after they have 
got into it!” 


“No, that wouldn’t be legal,” 


An Expert Accountant Discovers Fraud 


A salesman from Bates & Hotchkin came in the 
afternoon and said his firm had told him about my 
wanting an inventory taken and offered to stay 
with me till it was done. 

“What will it cost?” I asked. My $1500 began 
to look very small to me then. 

He smiled and shook his head, and said: 

“It won’t cost you anything. If we can be of 
service to you, we want to be.” 


Hardware Age 


I have also arranged for an accountant to go over 
the books. He comes to-morrow. 

Betty urged me to have him install a proper ac- 
counting system for me while he is on the job. I 
shook my head and said: 

“There may not be anything worth putting an ac- 
counting system in for. I’ve ruined my life and 
I’ve spoiled our chances of getting——” 

She put her hand over my mouth and said: 

“Don’t be silly! Now is the time to see if you 
have got any manhood in you. Anybody can talk 
big when everything goes right! No one ever made 
a success without having some failure. Don’t you 
remember what Lord Beaconsfield said, when he 
was asked how he attained success?” 

I shook my head. 

“He said, ‘By using my failures as stepping 
stones to success!’ ”’ 

“Well,” said I, “I’ve certainly one big stepping 
stone here.” 

“Quite right,” said she, “then step up it like a 
man!” 

By heavens, I ought to! A girl like Betty is 
worth bucking up for! I just set my teeth and I'll 
pull through this thing somehow!” 

Friday, May 29, 1915: I thought the worst had 
happened, but I found it hadn’t! Herson, the sales- 
man from Bates & Hotchkin, completed the inven- 
tory to-day with the assistance of the other sales- 
men in the store. I can’t say 1 did much to help, 


for I was simply consumed with anxiety. All I did 
was to serve customers while it was going on, and 
that helped to keep me from worrying too much. 


I Start With a Loss of $1,360 


Herson came over to me when he finished the in- 
ventory and said: 

“I’m afraid you are going to be sadly disappoint- . 
ed at the figures. I have put the goods in at their 
present valuation, as near as I can figure it, and I 
find that there are $8100 worth.” 

“Then,” said I, “I have lost over a thousand dol- 
lars on that stock—$1360!” 

“You surely have,” said he. 

“Well,” I thought, “even so, there’s a chance of 
recovering, and Betty is looking to me to make good 
and I must.” 

But there was worse to come! The accountant 
found that the average sales for the last two years 
were only $22,000 in round figures, and I had esti- 
mated at $28,000! 

“My,” I said to him, “that will bring the profits 
down to about $40 a week!” 

“No,” he replied, “it won’t be much over half 
of that.” 

“Why?” I asked in amazement. 

“Because,” said he, “you based your estimate of 
profits on the percentage of expense. Now, the less 
your sales are, the greater becomes the percentage 
of expense.” 

I didn’t quite follow this, but he continued: 

“I would suggest that you set a dead-line of ex- 
pense and departmentize your costs.” 

I looked quite mystified by this, and he explained: 

“By that I mean, have only a certain percentage 
of expense for rent, salaries, advertising and the 
like, and then plan your expenses not to exceed 
those percentages.” 

“T see,” said I. “Will you help me with that?” 

“I surely will. Sometime next week,” said he. 

“Then,” said I, “so far as you can see, the busi- 
ness, instead of showing me a profit of about $60 
a week, will show me only a profit of about $25.” 

“About that,” he replied. “Rather less than 
more. There is one thing, Mr. Black, I want you 
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to do at once, and that is, let me see the agreement 
you had with Simpson.” 

“That’s at Barrington’s,” I said. 

“Well, can we get hold of Barrington now?” 

“Surely. Ill introduce you to him.” 

“Don’t bother,” said he with a smile, “that won’t 
be necessary, for he was in the store while you 
were at lunch to-day and I had a talk with him.” 

“What’s the trouble, then?” I asked. 

“Only this,” said he, and he put his arm on my 
shoulder very kindly. “Simpson left $527 worth of 
accounts owing and I believe by the agreement you 
made with him that you are liable for them.” 

I was too thunderstruck to say anything! What 
a hash I’ve made of my first week’s business! So 
far as I can see, I have given up a good job for 
another with very little more real profit but a lot 
of care and worry; I have been robbed of about 
$1300 in stock and $500 in unexpected liabilities. 
My first week’s business, then, shows me a loss of 
nearly $2000. Guess I’m not so all-fired clever as 
I thought I was! 


Reproductions of Ancient 
Tools 


A MONG the numerous examples of mvudern hard- 

ware shown at the National Retail Hardware 
Convention in Boston, June 13-15, the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., leading 


Reproductions of Tools Used by Romans 2000 Years Ago 


makers of the finest kinds of mechanics’ tools and 
machinery, displayed among other articles a panel 
of duplicates of mechanics’ and other tools such as 
Romans used about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The exhibition attracted considerable atten- 
tion and the display was extremely interesting, be- 
cause of the development during a period of 2000 
years. 

The tools are obviously the crude predecessors of 
what we call calipers, dividers, squares, plumb bobs 
and what most resembles a one leg of a large pair 
of dividers. In the group are tools having orna- 
mentation on the sides, some of which is found on 
the large, firm joint calipers at the upper right-hand 
corner of the collection. 

The description of the tools, here reproduced 
underneath the illustration, was printed on a card 
that was tacked in the lower right-hand corner 0? 
the display. 

These instruments are exact copies of certain instru- 
ments to be found in the National Museum in Naples. 
The originals were found among-the ruins of the Roman 
city of Pompeii—just a few miles south of Naples— 
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My Wife Is a Philosopher 


Sunday, May 31, 1915: Betty is a little brick! 
When I told her all about it, she said: 

“Well, I don’t see anything so very dreadful in 
that. If you have got it in you to make a business 
man, you can soon increase the sales of the store 
so that you will be making all you thought you 
would, and perhaps it won’t hurt you to lose a little 
money at the beginning. Even now you are much 
better off than a great many other people are. If 
only Simpson doesn’t demand his $3500 at once so 
that you don’t lose the farm”—I shivered at the 
thought—“you’ll pull through all right.” 

When I figured up the sales last Friday for the 
week, there was nothing like the $560 that I was 
figuring on. It was only $281.15. I have more re- 
spect now for proprietors of hardware stores than 
I had a week ago. 

I hope next week to have that division of expense 
worked out so that I can know just what my ex- 
penses are going to be. 

(To be continued) 


and represent exceedingly well the sort of tools used 
by architects and engineers—who is to say not by the 
machinists of those far-off days?—when Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, a nearby town, were overwhelmed by that 
giant earthquake in 63 A. D. The bronze instruments 
and works of art found in Pompeii are easily distin- 
guished from those found in Herculaneum; those of 
Pompeii are oxidized and of a light color, bluish-green; 
those of Herculaneum have a dark black-green hue— 
these distinctions being due to several causes—ashes 
fell on Pompeii—flowing lava upon Herculaneum. 

In 63 A. D.—one quotes from guidebooks—a fearful 
earthquake o’erwhelmed Pompeii and its neighboring 
towns; its temples, colonnades, theaters, private dwell- 
ings were destroyed. This disaster gave her citizens a 
chance to arrange their streets and buildings more in 
conformance with the taste of Imperial Rome; but the 
new town had hardly been completed when the final 
earthquake and catastrophe happened on Aug. 24, 79. 
The first premonitory symptom was a shower of white 
lapilli or fragments of pumice-stone about as large as 
beans, which covered the ground to a depth of 7 or 8 ft.; 
this was followed by a fall of ashes mingled with water, 
which added a stratum about 3 ft. in thickness. Most of 
the inhabitants had time to escape. Many of them, 
however, returned, some doubtles& to rescue their valu- 
ables, others paralyzed with fear, uncertain as to what 
course to pursue. The whole number of those who 
perished is estimated at two thousand. The city was 
completely buried and entirely lost to view. 

In 1748 the discovery of some statues and bronze 
utensils by a peasant attracted the attention of the King 
of Naples, and excavations were then commenced. 
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WiesuscH & HILcer, LTp., 106-110 Lafayette Street, 
New York, manufacturers’ direct representatives in 
addition to their own manufacturing and what they 
import from Europe, have just undertaken to market 
the entire production of the Four-In-One Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturer of ladders. This 
company makes a patented specialty embracing four 
ladders in one braced with a third leg so that it cannot 
readily be pushed over. The line also includes safety 
ladders, common long extension and step ladders of all 
types and sizes, among them full rodded and half 
rodded ladders, “Sure-Step,” ‘“Anti-Fall,” common 
straight and extension ladders. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & Co., who for very many years 
have been located at 22 Dey Street, New York, have 
taken fine new quarters at 371 Broadway, between 
Franklin and White Streets, where the greatly in- 
creased floor space will enable them to carry a more 
complete line of electrical supplies and specialties. 





Publicity for the Retailer 


Sentiment Vitalizes Kitchen Equipment Ad—Some Automo- 
bile Copy with a Flavor All Its Own—Revolvers 


and Burglars—Ice Cream Minus the Work 
By BURT J. PARIS 


Making a Deep and Lasting Impression Through Sen- 
timental Appeal 


No. 1 (4 cols. x 14 in.). Advertising copy used 
to be just description with a few suggestions thrown 
in for good measure. Now we have frightfulness in 
copy, sentiment in copy, ridicule in copy and in fact 
the modern advertising writer runs the gamut of 
human emotions as the harpist sweeps across every 
string. Playing upon the emotions, however, is 
something which can be easily overdone as witness 
the ad featuring insurance for those going abroad 
which was graced by a carefully drawn cut of a 
steamship going down by the head. In contrast, 
here is an ad, sent us by J. P. Dowell, McKinney, 
Tex., in which sentiment is used in a powerfully 
appealing manner. It is not overdone. It presents 
a condition that many men know is absolutely true; 
hence it moves to action where a prosaic presenta- 
tion might be lost. The continued use of a similar 
appeal developed an immense business for a power 
washing machine. This ad features articles of 
hardware, each of which represents a fair invest- 
ment, and it might be criticized for not giving data 
concerning the intrinsic merits of these articles. 
But as a matter of fact, descriptions are not es- 
sential to the pulling power of this ad. The items 
are featured in conformation to the appeal. The 
ad’s keynote is what these articles will do, now how 
they will do it. To enter into lengthy description 
would be to weaken the ad, by switching the reader 
away from its sentimental appeal. The layout of 
the ad heightens the appeal of the text: wide mar- 
gins, large type, a dainty cut and a strong border. 
Don’t file this ad. Put it to work NOW. July days 
are with us and August is on the horizon. You 
can capitalize sentiment if you are not too rough 
about it. 


This Is An Automobile Ad of a New Sort 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 10 in.).) We clipped this ad 
from the June issue of the Arps Idea-o-Graph, the 
store paper of the Arps Hardware Company, Ouray, 
Col. The ad is exactly what the heading implies. 
It will make you think. It made us think that there 
is a thousand different ways to sell an automobile 
which haven’t as yet been discovered. Now that 
poor little word “service” has had so many things 
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Six People Called Her Mother 


She Sacrificed 
One Sunny D isposition’ 
--One Sound Constitution 
--One Clear Complexion 
--And the Sparkle of a Pair of Eyes. 
q The altar was an ancient cook stove 
—the time was in the hot summer. 


The six who called her mother saw what wds going 
on after it was too late. 


MORAL: Don't permit any woman you care for 
to cook over anything but a good Range. 


You'll save the wife, mother or sister many unhappy and 
but make the purchase of 
ei the leaders of 


And of all the trouble savers in the world for 


Chairs and bv may 
will add to the comfort of mother, wife or sister 


J. P. DOWELL 


Phones 4 “The Quality House” McKinney, Texas 


No. 1—Putting it up to the folks at home 


done in its name that we wonder that it is still in 
the dictionary. When the adman swishes the air 
for a new idea and it gracefully eludes him, he falls 
back on that old standby “service.” The billions 
of choice words that have been written in the name 
of service would make T. R. turn green with envy. 
We honestly thought service had seen its day and 
was done, but here comes Edward Arps with a 
definition of service that, strange to say, sounds as 
refreshing as a forest waterfall. And through his 
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If life is anything else but a religion of service we 
i don’t know it. 

Men with no conception of the infinite purpose are so 
jealous of success that they spend their most valuable time 
trying to harm the successful, progressive man, not realiz- 
ing that they are throwing the harpoon of failure into their 

own career every minute of the day , 
We hope it will give a lot of people the greatest kind of 
satisfaction to know that a preacher in Ouray is putting it 
all over us in auto salesmanship. However, let this be as it 
may, itis not hurting our dignity for it is his business to 
soft soap, and our time is too valuable to spend weeks dem- 
onstrating, and any damn fool can cut a price, not to say 
anything or refer to his stock in trade, his knowledge and 
wisdom about a machine, his ability to get you out of trouble. 


Was it selfish motives that prompted us to go into the 
auto business? NOT MUCH. It was the spirit of dissatis- 
faction in getting second-class work done at first-class prices. 

Paying for inexperience and ignorance is what makes 
automobiling expansive and disheartening. 

We bridged the gap when we sent our expert mechani¢ 
to Detroitto get the game dows pat, and now that he is 
back we defy any garage on the western slope to give you 
greater value and service than we are rendering. _ ? 

We welcome honest competition, and dishonest compe- 
tition lands where all other dishonesty lands—in the scrap 
heap of the unfit. 

The price you pay fora car cuts very little ice. It is 
SERVICE that makes your soul sing and feast. It is SAT- 
ISFACTION that makes your hegrt live and love. It is the.’ 
man that looks beyond the dollar that gets the glory and joy 
out of this perplexed proposition of life. 

Hark, listen, and obey this sacred message. Buy a 
MAXWELL. We. can furnish higher priced cars but we 
cannot give them to you any better. 


rue Ares Rout Price Srore 


No. 2—Makes misgivings about owning a car fade 
away 


delineation of service he is going to sell cars—has 
probably sold them by this time. Which only serves 
to prove that the right touch may illumine the com- 
monplace. Any motorist will tell you that most 
any well-known car you buy to-day will prove a 
good buy. It is the motorist’s own idiosyncrasies 
that make possible the sale of so many varied types 
of cars. And any motorist will tell you about that 
large cloud of indifference that spreads itself over 
the face of the garage man after he has your money 
tucked away in the safe. To the auto recruit, this 
change is well-nigh overpowering. The seasoned 
motorist accepts it philosophically. But here is an 
ad that promises great things and states the basis 
on which the promise is made. If you advertise 
your car with something of this touch and back it 
up by performance, we think you are due to dispose 
of some cars immediately. 


No Crank to Turn, No Perspiration to Wipe 


No. 8 (2 cols. x 8 in.). We were just wondering 
why you hardware men were not giving more at- 
tention to that freezer which works while you loaf 
when we got this ad from C. B. Knighten, secretary- 
treasurer of the Blakey-Clark Hardware Company, 
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Ennis, Tex. “Did you ever get HOT?” You did. 
We did. We got hot and said things and then be- 
came somewhat mollified as we were consuming the 
product of our labor. But we noticed that the 
batches of ice cream seemed farther and farther 
apart. Mr. Knighten has summed up the whole 
situation very nicely in this ad. Read the opening 
talk. Perhaps that describes what you may be up 
against next Sunday. Then come down to the cut 
with those magic words, “No turning, no cranking, 
no bother, no worry.” Then hand the ad to your 
wife so she can read the concluding paragraph and 
if you don’t both agree to have one, then you either 
like hard work when it is unnecessary or you don’t 
like ice cream. The prices are plain and the refer- 
ence to the window is good. Mr. Knighten reports 
good business from this ad. 


Burglar Boom Brings Big Business on Guns 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.). It’s an ill wind that blows 
no one good. Watch out for a burglar boom in your 
town. Then get an ad like this in the papers. Nock 
& Kirby, Sydney, Australia, did it and they write 
us that revolvers just sailed over the counter fol- 
lowing the publication of the ad. The ad is a dandy. 
The heading is as snappy as snappy can be. The 
opening talk is devoted to a delineation of the 
particular type of burglar on the job at that time. 
This serves to link up the ad to local conditions. 
Of course, we don’t.mean to saunter out and obtain 
first-hand information—just consult the news- 
papers. Incidentally, note that American-made 
goods are featured throughout the ad. Uncle Sam 
may not be prepared but he makes good prepared- 
ness tools. 








DID YOU EVER GET HOT? 


Turning the crank of an ordinary ice cream freezer 
on Sunday when you are all dressed up and company 
is in the house waiting for dinner, is enough to make a 
fellow hot. How many times have fou wished yo 
could freeze cream without turning the crank? 5 


Tbis Summer We Are Introducing The Marveloas 
NO-WORK FREEZER 














No No 
Turning Bother 

3 i] 

No No 
Cranking Worry 








All you need to do is to pour yourice creaui mixture into 
the can, pack the ice and salt, and then forget it for 15 
minutes, then stir it a bit with a spoon—that'sall. The NO-. 
WORK Freezer freezes ice cream, Sherbets, ites, frozen 
fruits, etc., wittout turning. Made in two sizes: 


One Quart....$2.50 Two Quarts.____$3.00 


Our Window is full of. NO-WORK FREEZERS. 
See therm, then come in and let us explain. 


ean Ut 


PHONE 3! SOUTH MAIN. 























No. 3—The workless freezer well presented 





Hardwa-e Age 








ARM YOURSELF! 
BURGLARS ARE BUSY. 
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“The Convenient Hardware Store.” 


We Repair Cut Glass 


‘We also sharpen all kinds of cut- 
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No. 4—Cashing in on burglar activity 


Things We Need at Money-Saving Prices 


No. 5 (3 cols. x 8 in.). Sam J. House, Jr., presi- 
dent of the House-Bond Hardware Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., asks us what we think of this ad. 
We like the arrangement of the ad in columns with 
each article separated with a rule. We like the 
illustrations andthe wise selection of seasonable 
goods. And a reading of the text shows that the 
writer gave thought to proper presentation. The 
copy is brief but each article is sufficiently well 
described to create a desire for ownership. Another 
point that adds effectiveness to the layout is the 
use of large type headings, identifying each panel 
at a glance. The eye naturally strikes first in the 


Coming Conventions 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 1916. Harris 
J. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, Humboldt, Tenn. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. 
D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, N. Y., secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb, 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 


No. 5—Seasonable goods attractively featured 


top center of a square space so that the panel on 
iced-tea equipment is logically placed. The quoting 
of postage fosters a mail-order business and it 
would be well to continue this idea. Our only sug- 
gestion for improvement would be to allow a little 
more space for the heading. We would rearrange 
the wording like this, “Weekly Specials at the Con- 
venient Hardware Store.” This line, lettered, and 
placed across the entire top of the ad would liven 
it up immensely. The ad would then become a 
landmark in the newspaper, easily distinguishable 
and quickly identified. We strongly recommend 
doing this and we would like to have a copy of the 
ad if the change is made. 


VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SouTtH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Féb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Faker Impersonated Rhode 
Island Merchant 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


To the Editor: 

A man unknown to us, and representing himself 
as Mr. Barker of our firm, is obtaining money in an 
unlawful manner. 

He seems to be familiar with our affairs, and has 
called upon two parties who have advised us, one in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the other in Columbus, Ohio. 
He succeeded in borrowing money from them under 
a false representation. 

We do not wish other people to be victimized, and 
ask you to warn them through HARDWARE AGE. 

BARKER, CHADSEY & Co., 
38 and 40 Westminster Street. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The very best reports are being received 
as to conditions in the hardware trade, which 
could hardly be better. Local jobbers report 
heavy orders from the retail trade, and on 
some lines of goods they are having trouble 
to get prompt deliveries from the manufac- 
turers. Retail hardware dealers say that 
trade is active, and some are doing the 
largest volume of business in their history. 
Prices are firm and the present excellent con- 
ditions are likely to last over this year, and 
probably far into 1917. Payment of bills is 
prompt, and the large or small hardware 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


dealer has nothing to complain of at the 
present time. 

Undoubtedly the strong feature of the steel 
trade at the present time is the heavy new 
foreign buying of steel materials of nearly 
all kinds, not only for war purposes, but for 
peace as well. . There is an insistent heavy 
demand for shrapnel, steel rounds and shell 
steel, all of which of course is for war pur- 
poses, while on the other hand, there is also 
a very heavy demand for steel in the form 
of steel rails, structural material, pipe, tin 
plate and other products. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 18, 1916. 


UN DOUBTEDLY the strong feature got the steel 
trade at the present time is the heavy new’ foreign 
buying of steel materials of nearly all kinds, not only 
for war purposes, but for peace as well. There is an 
insistent heavy demand for shrapnel, steel rounds and 
shell steel, all of which of course is for war purposes, 
while on the other hand, there is also a very heavy de- 
mand for steel in the form of steel rails, structural 
material, pipe, tin plate and other products. 

It looks more and more as though the countries en- 
gaged in the great European war, aside from Germany, 
and those that are not engaged in it, will have to look 
for some years to the United States for a large part 
of their steel requirements. 

This is shown by the fact that some of the very 
largest European users have been negotiating in this 
country for some time for large quantities of steel for 
forward delivery, and now are trying to make arrange- 
ments to secure in this country large quantities of steel 
after the war is closed. The United States will be the 
wealthiest nation in the world when peace is declared, 
and will no doubt have to finance to large extent some 
of the belligerent countries, and it will be able to do 
so. The largest foreign buyer is Russia, which lately 
has placed contracts in this country for 365,000 to 375,- 
000 tons of steel rails, and is negotiating for more. 
These large orders of Russia for rails were divided be- 
tween the Steel Corporation, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Cambria Steel Company and Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. Engalnd is also a heavy buyer of steel rails in 
this country, having lately placed 50,000 tons with the 
Steel Corporation and wants more. France has taken 
20,000 tons, and only last week the Canadian-Pacific 
came in the market for 25,000 to 30,000 tons of rails 
for early delivery. It is safe to say that the six or 
seven steel rail mills in this country are sold up to 
the end of June, 1917, while the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has orders on its books for delivery in third quar- 
ter of next year. Russia has also placed in this coun- 
try 165,000 tons of barb wire, which was taken by the 
Steel Corporation, the order to be filled by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, an allied interest. A good 
part of the entire output of wire of the Allentown, Pa., 
works of the American Steel & Wire Company has been 
going abroad for several years. The Allies are also 
trying to place 100,000 tons of barb wire in this coun- 
try, supposed to be wanted for defensive purposes. Last 
week a telegraphic inquiry came to Pittsburgh from 
New York for 70,000 tons of shell steel, but none of the 
mills in this city can make deliveries wanted on this 
contract, and the chances are that none of it will come 
here. Any slack that has appeared lately in domestic 
orders for iron and steel products has been more than 
taken up in the increased heavy export demand, which 
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is greater now than at any time since the war started. 

Prices on all kinds of steel products are firm, but 
show no signs of any advance. On a few lines, notably 
galvanized products, prices are weak and lower. The 
only advance made recently was $4 a ton on plain an- 
nealed wire made by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany to manufacturers, the price being advanced from 
$2.45 to $2.65 per 100 lb. There have been some fairly 
heavy domestic sales of steel billets, one mill near Pitts- 
burgh taking last week 9000 tons of Bessemer steel 
billets on the basis of $40 per ton, at mill. There have 
been fairly heavy sales of open-hearth billets at $42 
to $45 at mill. Open-hearth steel continues scarcer 
than Bessemer, and for that reason is bringing higher 
prices. A month or more ago, prices on plates seemed 
a little easier, especially for early delivery, but with 
the insistent heavy demand plates are again firm and 
are selling readily for delivery in two to three months 
at 3.50c. to 4c. at mill. Lately a domestic pipe mill 
sold 7000 tons of line pipe for Borneo, while a Youngs- 
town, Ohio, mill has closed for 200 miles of 8-in., de- 
liveries on which are to start in August, and 40 miles 
of 12-in., deliveries to start later. 

There has been a fairly heavy movement in basic 
iron, and some in Bessemer, but prices do not show 
any signs of advancing. The United Steel Company 
of Canton, Ohio, which is building a blast furnace there 
to be ready in the latter part of this year, bought 15,000 
tons of basic last week, 5000 tons a month, August, 
September and October, at about $18 at furnace. There 
have also been sales of export Bessemer iron at as high 
as $21.50 at furnace. A Cleveland, Ohio, furnace in- 
terest reports it has sold 20,000 tons of Bessémer iron 
for shipment to Italy in third quarter of this year at 
$21.50 at furnace. Output of iron and steel products in 
July will likely show a large falling off, as compared 
with June. This is due to the loss of time at the Fourth 
of July, and also to the very hot weather. Output of 
coke is also falling off on account of shortage of labor, 
and the fact that the men do not get out as much coke 
in hot weather as usual. 

The very best reports are being received as to con- 
ditions in the hardware trade, which could hardly be 
better. Local jobbers report heavy orders from the 
retail trade, and on some lines of goods are having trou- 
ble to get prompt deliveries from the manufacturers. 
Retail hardware dealers say that trade is active, and 
some are doing the largest volume of business in their 
history. Prices are firm and the present excellent 
conditions are likely to last over this year, and proba- 
bly far into 1917. Payment of bills is prompt, and the 
large or small hardware dealer has nothing to complain 
of at the present time. 


Wire Naits.—There is the usual midsummer dull- 
ness in the wire nail trade, the new demand being only 
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fair and specifications against contracts not very active. 
Some in the trade look for an advance in prices of wire 
nails to come about Aug. 1, at which time the fall 
trade is expected to open up. The regular price on wire 
nails remains at $2.50 base per keg, with usual extras, 
but some mills are entering orders for delivery late in 
the year at $2.60, and in a few cases, as high as $2.70 
per keg. The market is firm, and we quote: 

Wire nails in large lots to eee, 2 $2.50 to $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.65 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.75 to $2.80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

CuT NAILS.—Mills report the demand active and say 
they are shipping their output of cut nails as fast as 
made. Prices are very firm, but will not likely ad- 
vance in the near future unless wire nails should be 
put up. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to 


$2.70, f.0.b. ry eeng = terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point ‘of delivery. 


Bars Wire.—Official advices are that Russia has 
officially placed 165,000 tons of barb wire with the 
United States Steel Corporation, this immense order to 
be filled by the American Steel & Wire Company, an 
identified interest. Much of this wire will be drawn 
at the Allentown, Pa., works of the company, and 
probably part of it will come from Pittsburgh mills. 
Other foreign countries, including Italy and France, 
have heavy inquiries in this country for barb wire and 
are expected to be active buyers before long. It would 
not be surprising if there would be an advance in 
prices of barb wire about Aug. 1, in anticipation of 
the expected heavy fall trade. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large Pag only, on 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.45; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.35; painted barb wire, 
$2.65; polished fence staples, $2.65; cement coated nails, 
$2.30 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 


of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. 


FENCE WirRE.—The American Steel & Wire Company 
and other mills have advanced prices on plain annealed 
wire to manufaciurers from $2.45 to $2.65 per 100 Ib., 
or $4 a ton. In woven wire fencing the demand is 
fairly active, but prices are unchanged. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are quoted at 61 per 


cent off list for carload lots; 60% per cent for 1000-r lots, 
and 59% per cent for small lots, top. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLATE.—Recently advertisements have appeared 
in a number of trade papers, offering 300,000 boxes of 
bright and terne plate, delivery 50,000 boxes monthly. 
There is a good deal of comment in the trade over this, 
and the question has been raised whether it is tin plate 
already made up, or is likely to be made in a plant that 
has been idle for some time and desires to start. It is 
certain that none of the leading tin plate makers has 
anything like 300,000 boxes of plate to offer at this time 
for early delivery. In fact, three or four of the local 
tin plate makers say that they have not been quoting on 
export inquiries for a long time, as they do not have the 
tin plate to spare. The domestic demand is fairly heavy, 
some large consumers being in the market for more 
tin plate over their regular contracts for delivery late 
this year. Several mills report sales of wasters at $6 
per base box, and as high as $6.25 for primes. 

We quote tin plate from stock at $5.75 to $6 per base box, 
aga depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries wanted. 

We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 lb. and $8 to 
$8.25 for 214-lb., all f.0.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The United States Steel 
Corporation reports it has sold 80,000 to 100,000 tons 
of steel bars to implement makers for delivery in first 
half of 1917 at 2.35c. at mill. This is a reduction of 
$3 per ton over the price for which the mills have been 
holding out for some time, which was 2.50c. at mill. 
The current demand for both iron and steel bars is 
fairly heavy, and mills are loaded up for four or five 
months. Prices are very firm. 

We quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.75c. for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in four to 
six weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots for prompt 
shipment are 3.50c. and higher. We quote refined iron bars 


at 2.50c. to 2.60c. and railroad test bars, 2.60c. to 2.70c. in 
carloads, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


‘and hexagon head cap screws, 55. 
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Nuts AND BoLTs.—Most consumers are covered on 
their needs for remainder of this year and new demand 
is fairly heavy, and output is being shipped as fast 
as made. Export inquiry has quieted down. Discounts 
in effect from May 19, which the makers state are for 
prompt acceptance only, are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more where the actual freight rate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 
per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per cent. 


Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small rolled thread, 50 and 
10 and 5 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
large, 40 and 10 per cent. 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 and 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent; bolt 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud bolts, 

15 per eae Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 16 
per cent. 


Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cut and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square 
Flat button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 


ore ¥ Pp. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off ei hex., $2.90 
off ; c c. and t. * apnee y blank, $2.60 off ; hex., 3 off; 
semi- “anished hex. 0 and per cent; finished and case- 
hardened, 60 and 10. 


ve, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 per 
cent. 


SHEETS.—There is a decided weakness in prices of 
galvanized sheets, due to the heavy decline in spelter, 
and it is stated some mills are offering No. 28 gal- 
vanized sheets as low as 4.25c. at mill. The demand 
for electrical sheets is much beyond the capacity of the 
mills to supply, most of them being sold up on electrical 
and blue annealed sheets for six to eight months ahead. 
There is only a fair demand for light black and gal- 
vanized sheets. Makers’ prices for mill shipments on 
sheets, of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger 
lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount 
in 10 days: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
ef 2 Aer ee pase st errs Pere Tc 2.95 to 3.20 


Bow Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


hee eT > RRS Pe aire 2.70 to 2.80 
i NE MEAs ont 0 Os US COC CRS HSE ER ENN 2.75 to 2.85 
Se 2 BO Rae eee ie re eae 2.80 to 2.90 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


see pn get ery Gr wep mares a ye ert a 3.50 to 3.60 
RIE ere rr peer ree ey 3.60 to 3.70 


Nos. BS GRE 24... c i ccc ccctcccnssecaneven 3.60 pod gH} 


Nos. 


BoILeR TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


“ae Charcoal Iron 4 


Lap Welded Steel 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 
net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


WrovuGHuT Pire.—A Youngstown mill has taken an 
order for 200 miles of 8-in. line pipe for the Oklahoma 
fields and another order for 40 miles of 12-in. pipe for a 
gas line. On lap weld sizes of iron and steel pipe mills 
are sold up for five to six months ahead, but on butt 
weld sizes can make prompt deliveries. The demand 
for oil country goods is very heavy and on merchant 
and locomotive tubes mills are sold up six to eight 
months or longer. The following are the jobbers’ car- 
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load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from April 21, 1916, all full weight pipe: 


Butt Weld 


ack Galv. 

63 30 ; 52 19 

6 46 20 
50 | 3 33 


Inches 
%, 4% and % 


Steel 
Bl 


strong, plain ends 
%, %& and &... § 





Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain 
38 


431% 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 17, 1916. 


Degree trade in this vicinity has tapered off, which 
is only customary during the summer and vacation 
season. Inquiry among manufacturers shows a decline 
in the volume of orders, which is doubtless partially 
explained by the fact that principals and buyers are 
away on vacations as a rule, and subordinates on duty 
naturally order for actual needs rather than in a larger 
way. 

The outlook for fall business is regarded as good 
and collections, generally speaking, are well in hand. 
In ice skates, to mention one seasonable line, both manu- 
facturers and jobbers say they never before have sold 
the bulk of production so far in advance. The market 
is described as cleaned out, and there are representa- 
tive makers who some time ago had orders booked for 
practically all they could get through the works this 
year. We are also told that virtually all seasonable 
goods for fall are finding a ready market. 


The higher prices, as always, are serving to restrict 
trade in such goods as the average consumer can defer 
purchasing, or get along for a while without, but 
despite this check autumn trade is expected to be very 
good. Labor is being highly paid, and the wants of 
wage earners will be satisfied ultimately. Where ad- 
vances in merchandise have been marked there is a 
disposition to minimize costs a s much as possible. For 
instance, consumers often take in galvanized poultry 
netting widths of even two or three feet, when at 
the lower prices rolls would average nearer five or six 
feet in width. 


Retailers in this vicinity seem to have had on the 
whole a poor season. One jobber is of the opinion 
that sales of screen cloth and kindred summer articles 
have helped out by stimulating trade in other articles, 
when customers have gone into stores to buy something 
they had to have, but would have made little effort to 
get otherwise. 

Some price advances are being made occasionally, 
but they are far from being so common as they were 
up to the beginning of June, yet the markets are firm 
and merchandise is strongly held. 


Coprer.—There is but little new demand, yet the 
mills are having a hard time catching up on back orders 
of which there are many still on hand. The difficulty 
is in getting help, aside from high wages and while the 
difficulty is pronounced in this line it is also common 
in other fields of production. Fewer orders for brass 
are coming now from abroad as the belligerents are 
better organized to produce what they want themselves. 

Sheet co 
wire, for e ertcat ice cited alt ciewen nee 


inally 32%c¢. base per Ib., but mills in 
be position to take ord 
will make considerable concessions from this price. se 


NAVAL StorEs.—Business in Southern markets is 
somewhat better and good trade is reported from that 
section. American buyers for domestic consumption 
are not convinced of the ultimate success of the at- 
tempt to sustain prices for export, yet they are not 
disposed to take chances and therefore are not allow- 
ing stocks to decrease overmuch. The consuming trade 
is buying cautiously and there are few round lots. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is 49%4c. per gal. 

Rosins are higher in price, but there is comparatively little 
business doing in this market. 

Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl. 
is $6.65 and D grade $6.70 per bbl. 

Rope.—Manufacturers say it is practically impos- 
sible to get supplies of s'sal hemp and such stocks as 
are in hand are being carefully husbanded in this coun- 
try. Some manufacturers are not accepting business 
in sisal goods outside of their own regular trade. Sales 
of raw fiber were made recently at 10%c. per lb. and 
later business at 11c. was refused. There is a consid- 
erable export business in cordage offering but much of 
it has to be declined because of scarcity of materials, 
both in Manila and sisal fibers. Manila hemp is very 
strong. Not more than about 35 per cent of it raised 
in the Philippines is always considered good enough to 
come to the U. S. A., the rest of it going mainly to 
Europe. . 

Manila rope is still 19c. for first grade, 18c. for second 
grade and lé6c. base r lb. for third grade. 

Sisal rope is 13c. for first grade and 12%c. base per Ib. for 
second grade. 

Wire Naits.—Buying in this line is quiet, although 
business for the midsummer season, we arg advised, 
keeps up fairly well. The nail mills still have back 
orders on hand which the decline in consumption is 
enabling them to execute before the heavier fall trade 
arrives. 

Wire nails, in store, are still $3.10 and delivered by jobbers 
within carting limits $3.15 base per keg. 

Cut Natts.—Stocks of cut nails are being maintained 
in fair working order, but there is little movement in 
this line in and about New York territory. Usually 
there is a fairly good demand for export of cut nails, 
but at present there is hardly anything doing for over- 
seas. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10 and carted by the jobber $3.15 
base per keg. 

Winpow GLass.—The trade in this line is unusually 
good for this period of the year when ordinarily it is 
dull, but a considerable portion of the business is for 
foreign markets. Manufacturers and merchants are in 
receipt of many inquiries and at present it looks as 
though later there would be quite a good business de- 
veloped from present prospects. More figuring is being 
done than is customary for the midsummer season. 
The manufacturers will meet July 25 for three days 
or so at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., as 
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usual, and then or later the wage scale will be de- 
termined for the next fire. 

The market is firm and prices are unchanged as 
follows: 


Window glass, A, single thick, first three brackets, is 89 per 
cent, and B, single, first three brackets, 90 and 10 r cent 
discount. In all of the remaining brackets A and B, single 
thick, are 88 per cent, A, double, 89 per cent, and B, double, 
90 per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 


LINSEED O1L.—There has been a sharp upturn in the 
linseed oil market, the immediate cause of which was 
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the first Government report this season on the crop 
estimate for flax. While this prediction shows an in- 
crease of 16.4 per cent in acreage, the fact that it was 
less than expected was what caused an advance where 
ordinarily on greater acreage declines would be natural, 
Evidently some shorts in flaxseed were scared into buy. 
ing. Then there was a sudden desire among oil buyers 
to anticipate the Government report. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is now 70c. in 5 or more bbl 
and 7lc. per gal. in less than 5 bbl 


State and western oil, raw, ranges from 69 to 70c. per gal 
in any quantity. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, July 18, 1916. 


ALTHOUGH the midsummer season will soon be here 
there is no lull as yet in the hardware trade as is 
usual during the early part of July. Cleveland retail- 
ers report a heavy volume of business in practically all 
lines. Such seasonable goods as fishing tackle, baseball 
goods and bicycles are moving well. The demand for 
bicycles this season has been particularly heavy and 
dealers have had trouble in keeping their stocks re- 
plenished. However, they are able to get deliveries 
somewhat better than a few weeks ago. The mill sup- 
ply business continues in heavy volume and there is still 
a good demand for builders’ hardware. However, build- 
ing operations still show a falling off on account of the 
high prices and the demand later in the season for 
builders’ hardware is expected to be less active. 

Jobbers report a heavy volume of business in both 
orders from their city and country trade. These are 
mostly repeat orders for quick shipment, indicating that 
retail merchants are moving their goods and that their 


stocks are becoming depleted. While the delivery situ- 
ation has improved in some lines it is no better in others, 
Such goods as rivets, bolts and wrenches are hard to 
get from the manufacturers. Twelve-inch wrenches are 
particularly scarce. In various other lines wholesalers 
are meeting with such a demand that they are having 
difficulty in keeping their stocks replenished. No price 
reductions have been made on hardware lines and fur- 
ther advances in prices are being made on some goods, 
General conditions in the iron and steel industry con- 
tinue very satisfactory. The volume of specifications 
is good but new business is not heavy owing to the fact 
that consumers have largely anticipated their require- 
ments. Sheets are moving fairly well, but buyers of 
galvanized sheets are placing orders only for immediate 
needs because of the decline in prices due to lower prices 
on spelter. 

We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Steel bars, 2.25c.; 
iron bars, 3.20c.; plates, 3.65c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
3.20c. to 3.25c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.50c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 4.85c.; wire nails, $2.85 per 
keg, base; barb wire, $3.65 per 100 Ib. 


CINCINNATI 


The local machine tool builders 
are placing orders ahead for twist drills and high-speed 
steel cutting tools, although deliveries are said to be 
easing up to some extent. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, July 17, 1916. 


T°? some extent the hot weather has held up the coun- 
try trade, although business is ahead of last year’s 
record. This includes not only household goods and 
shelf hardware, but farming implements and builders’ 
hardware will also break the previous year’s showing 
for the midsummer season. It is generally believed 
that prices will now be on an even keel for several 
months, but merchants, as a rule, are not laying in any 
large stocks. In some cases it is impossible to get 
prompt deliveries, and houses handling mill and factory 
supplies are probably more handicapped than mer- 
chants who stick more closely to the hardware lines. 
It is reported on good authority that the agricultural 
implement dealers have lately bought heavily, which is 
an indication that these firms do not look for any nearby 


* 


reductions in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks as follows: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets at 3.56c. ; steel bars and small structural shapes, 
.20c.; wire nails, $2.75 per keg base; barb wire, $3.60 per 
100 1lb.; plates, 3.50c.; smaller sizes machine boits, 60 per 
cent off list; larger sizes, 40 and 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed square and hexagon nuts, 2.70c. off list ; malleable 
washers, 544c. per Ib.; cast iron washers, 3c. per Ib., and cold 
rolled rounds 10 per cent plus list. 

On account of the fluctuations in the price of spelter, 
it is difficult to name any staple quotations on galvan- 
ized sheets. To some extent this is also the case with 
black sheets that are now quoted at 2.90c., Cincinnati 
or Newport, Ky., for No. 28 gage. Hoops and bands 
have taken on a slight advance and the mill price is 3c., 


Pittsburgh. 





Shannon Company Retiring 
from Business 


‘THE old establishment of the J. B. Shannon 

Hardware Company, 816 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturer and jobber of hard- 
ware, is having a liquidation sale. A. P. Shannon, 
president, and the only surviving member, owing 
to advanced years has decide@ to retire from busi- 
ness. 

This business was founded in 1846 by J. B. 
Shannon, and in 1873 he admitted his four sons 
to an interest in the pusiness. In 1876 J. Jacob 
Shannon left the old house and started in business 
for himself, and in 1908 the present corporation 
was formed. 


Changes in Central Telephone 


and Electric Company 


F D. PHILLIPS has purchased the interests of 

* CC. H. Wallis and Leo R. Brandewiede, who 
have resigned their positions with the Central Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Phillips will have entire charge of the sales de- 
partment. 

C. C. Brown has also purchased a larger interest 
in the company, and with J. S. Cuming, who will 
remain as president, will complete the active 
directorate. 


GeorGE D. Lyrorp, treasurer of the Union Hardware 
Company, Torrington, Conn., has resigned his position 
to engage in other business. 
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An arm of steel locking 
the Garage Door Open 


UST show the customer in your store the Stanley Garage 

Door Holder and he is interested right away. He knows 

he needs it. He doesn’t relish smashing the door or the 
auto lamps and going to needless expense for repairs. 

The Stanley Garage Door Holder holds the door open 
so that it can’t slam shut. It is strong, simple, durable and 
convenient. Just as necessary for the old garage as the new. 

This is now a staple article for your store. Every gar- 
age owner is a prospect. The 
holder is splendidly made, gives 
the buyer perfect satisfaction, 
and gives you a very nice profit. 


Write today for latest booklet 
describing Stanley Garage Hard- 
ware. It is worth while reading, 


An Unnecessary Accident 











NEW BRITAIN * CONN., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 


See also our advertisement on “Box Strapping” in this issue * 
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NEW GOODSAND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Combination Dishpan and 
Drainer 


The Standard Metal Works, Little 
Rock, Iowa, recently placed a com- 
bination dishpan and drainer on the 
market. The construction of this 
article is clearly shown by the accom- 
panying illustration. 

It is said that the combination dish- 
pan and drainer can also be used for 
canning fruit. The fruit or vegetables 
are placed in glass jars and then put 
in the dishpan with water and boiled. 
After the fruit is sufficiently cooked 
the jar is placed in the drainer and 
the water allowed to drain off. The 
jars are sealed and allowed to cool. 

This pan can, in addition, be also 
used in making butter. The butter is 
placed in the drainer where the butter- 
milk is worked out and where the 
butter can be washed with fresh, clean 
water. 


Telescoping Casement 


Adjuster 


The Pacific Hardware Mfg. Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., has recently 
placed on the market a new “Univer- 
sal” telescoping casement adjuster for 
use on windows opening either in or 
out. This adjuster has a new ten- 
sion grip operated by a thumb screw 
that it is said cannot slip out of place 
when once adjusted. 

The “Universal” telescoping case- 
ment adjuster is made of solid brass 
in any standard finish. 


Goulds Pumping Head 
and Jack 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., recently announced to the 
trade a combined pumping head and 
jack with an open base. It is said 
that this pumping head can be in- 
stalled very easily. 

The illustration shows that the head 
is built in two sections with a pipe 
flange between, the upper section con- 
sisting of the air chamber and top and 
the lower section made up of the open 
hollow base, gearing, pulley and jack. 
The jack bearings are cast in one 
piece with the base. 

The head of this pump is not in- 


The combination dishpan and drainer made by the Standard Metal Works 


stalled until the last length of pipe is 
let down. The flange can then be 
screwed on the end of the pipe and the 














The new Goulds pumping head and jack 


base pushed under it with the pipe 
fitting into the hollow base. In this 











The “Universal” telescoping casement adjuster 
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way the entire pipe is supported whi 
the rod is connected to the pumpin 
head. The two sections are 
bolted together with the flange 
tween them and the jack conne 
In this way the head is completely « 
rigidly installed. 4 

The pumping head can be operat 
by hand or power. 


Johns-Manville Shingle 
Campaign 


H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
Madison Avenue and_  Forty-firg 
Street, New York City, has launche 
an extensive campaign on Johns 
Manville asbestos shingles. A seri 
of letters and folders have been Sent 
to dealers requesting them to send 
list of shingle prospects. Special 
forms are provided for the purpo 
and suggestions are given for th 
building up of such a list. 

The first mailing is a personal 
ter, typewritten on the dealer’s le 
head, inviting the prospect to 
the dealer to see samples and secuf 
price quotations. Enclosed with it 
a folder entitled “The Proof of t 
Roof,” illustrated by several phot 
graphs of typical residences on whi 
Johns-Manville shingles had b 
used. 

The second mailing is also in t 
form of a letter. A handsome 
color booklet, “Roofing Speciali 
and Their Work,” is enclosed. It1 
imprinted with the dealer’s name 
treats with the importance of givii 
special care to the selection of prop 
roofing material. 

Prospects who do not respond % 
either of the letters are sent a la 
folder entitled “Off with the Old 
On with the New.” This presents 
the prospect the desirability of eithe 
an asbestos shingle roofing to repla¢ 
the old one or the desirability of a& 
bestos shingles for a new home. Thif 
folder also is illustrated by several 
photographs of houses on whith 
Johns-Manville shingles have bee 
used. 

The entire expense of this campaigt 
is paid by the company. Postage, lit 
erature, labor, etc., is furnished fre 
of charge. Each letter bears the 
dealer’s signature. 
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The Right Article in 
Door Hanger Track 





Door hanger track has a very im- 
portant duty to perform. 


It must be strong enough to carry 
its load, so designed that the hangers 
operate easily, smoothly and with the 
least friction, weather-proof, bird- 
proof and trouble-proof. 


Richards Wilcox 


(No. 31 Type) 


TROLLEY TRACK 


From a mechanical standpoint, the perfect 
design for door hanger track is the box-shaped 
trolley track. As R-W designed and con- 
structed, it has all the above requirements and 
has proven by long use and years of experi- 
ence to be the right article in door hanger 
track. 





How many feet of this track do you need? 
Write us at once. 


BRANCHES 


ray one ichards Wilco 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS sor] MANUFACTURING Co. 
Misnenrouls €) AURORAILLUSA. 


SAN FRANCISCO Richards - Wilcox C. di Co., London, Ontario 








French « Flasher” 


Flashlight 
The French Battery & Carbon Com- 


pany, Madison, Wis., has recently 
brought out a new French “Flasher” 














The French flashlight battery in the un- 
sealed carton and the French “Flasher” 
with the new lock contact switch 


tubular flashlight case with a triangu- 
lar lock contact switch. 

The unique feature of this flashlight 
ease is the contact, which is self-lock- 
ing. When the circuit is opened the 
contact is automatically locked. This 
is accomplished by a little lug at the 
end of the contact spring which slides 
into a groove in the casing. In order 
to close the circuit two distinct pres- 
sures of the thumb are required, one 
downward followed by one forward. 
The company points out that it is im- 
possible to secure this combination of 
pressures accidentally while the flash- 
light case is in the pocket, so that this 
self-locking feature will prevent acci- 
dental closing of the circuit and dis- 
charge of the battery when the case is 
not in use. 

This company manufactures also a 
French flashlight battery that is mar- 
keted in an unsealed carton. This per- 
mits a testing of the battery directly 
in the customer’s flashlight case. The 
manufacturer points out that the 
guarantee is extended even after the 
battery is in the customer’s hands. 


The Phoenix Caster Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for whom John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, 
New York, are direct selling agents, 
has recently published an illustrated, 
descriptive catalog No. 16 of “Martin,” 
“Boss” and “Stengel” patented anti- 
friction casters, trucks, wheels, etc. 
Some late features are ball bearings 
instead of circular disks to reduce 
friction in Boss casters, truck-size 
casters, a new design in square socket 
casters, truck casters now made with 
two fiber wheels and many new sizes 
in pipe socket special casters. In 
truck wheels several new sizes have 
been added. 


Stable Manure in Packages 


The New York Stable Manure Com- 
pany, 273 Washington Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., packers of “Compost” 
dried ground horse manure for the 
use of florists, landscape gardeners, 
truck growers and farmers and for 
mixing with soil for potted plants, is 
now packing this product in packages 
of 2, 5 and 10 lb. each, for window 
boxes, house plants and small flower 
beds. This product is said to be 
odorless and very valuable as a fer- 
tilizer. 


« Uniform” Mortise Sash 
Balance 


The Caldwell Mfg. Company, 8 and 
10 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently added a “Uniform” mortise 
type of side-sash balance to its line of 
products. This style of balance is 
furnished in groups, B, C and D, com- 
prising balances of various strengths 
from 6 to 32 lb., from 23 to 66 lb. and 
from 50 to 100 lb. A table is pro- 
vided which allows mortises to be 
made in the frames when made at 
the factory and when it is known that 
this form of balance is to be used. 
This feature saves time and labor, as 
under ordinary conditions it is neces- 
sary to cut the mortises after the 
frames are set in the window open- 
ings. 

The balances are inserted firmly in 
the frame and fastened securely with 
screws. The suspension band is 














The Caldwell “uniform” mortise sash 

balance 
then drawn down below the point of 
attachment to the sash. A nail is in- 
serted in a hole at the left of the 
plate. This engages in a slot oppo- 
site the hole in the face plate, thus 
staying the tension on the spring, so 
that the carpenter may attach the 
tapes firmly to the sash without in- 
jury. When attached, the nail is re- 
moved and the sash is ready for oper- 
ation. 


THE STAR SELF-FEEDER COMPANY, 
Lafayette, Ind., has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture agricultural implements. The 
directors are George L. Potter, Wil- 
liam S. Potter and Charles B. Phelps. 


THE OHIO GATE MFG. COMPANY, 
West Jefferson, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital stock by 
L. E. Evans and others. The com- 
pany will manufacture a metal farm 
gate. 


Hardware 


«Mogle” Repair Jack 


The Root-Heath Mfg. Comp, 
Plymouth, Ohio, recently placed 
the market the “Mogle” patent 
rapid repair jacks. The No. 1 jack; 
so made that it can be turned jp, 
great number of positions without 











The “Mogle” repair jack, No. 1 


justment. In this way a shoe can 
sewed, nailed, the edges trimmed 
finished, and the heel and bottoms p 
on without removing the shoe from 
jack. 

All bearings and joints are mad 
with a clamp and a hand-set sere 
that prevent louse joints or bearing 
Several collars are provided that 
put in position near the base of 
jack and that allow the jack to 
raised from its ordinary height of 4 
in. to a height of 46 in. 

This jack is equipped with a s 
that is operated by a lever. The st 
can be easily put on a shoe or 
leased. Its purpose is to hold the sh 
firmly on the last. 

The No. 3 “Mogle” rapid repai 
jack is made with a 23-in. stand. 
also has a strap and lever to holdt 
shoe. 

The No. 4 jack is made to meet t 
requirements of the shoe repairer 
sits at work. It has a strap and ke 
to hold the shoe. It revolves att 
bearing for different kinds of worm 
It can be adjusted in heights f 
23% to 24% in. 

The “Mogle” jack No. 1 with 
lasts lists at $11. With six lasts? 
list price is $12.75 and with fiff 
lasts, $15. The No. 3 jack wit 
lasts lists at $2; with six lasts 
$3.75, with fifteen lasts at $6. 
No. 4 jack lists at $4 without lasts; 
$5.75 with six lasts; and with fift 
lasts at $8. 


ScHINDEL, RoHreER & Co., IN 
Hagerstown, Md., iobbers of h 
ware, have moved their stock to 
Masonic Temple store room. 
will erect a four-story building 
their present site, 38x128 ft. in a0@ 
tion to a four-story warehouse in # 
rear, 120x38 ft. 
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Is Your Neighborhood Protected? 


The epidemic of Infantile Paralysis has provided the greatest impetus ever given to the 
“Swat-the-Fly” movement. 


Every newspaper in the country is publishing accounts of the spread of the disease, and 
all unite in proclaiming the cause of the infection to be FLIES. 


Your customers are vitally interested. Your town—your neighborhood—must be pro- 
mtected from this disease. Your neighbors must unite to combat the menace—and in order 
to eliminate the danger they must strike at its foundation—the universal pest of FLIES. 
Your opportunity is in the distribution of Ludlow Saylor Fly Traps. 
The need for these traps is already established. The demand 
for them is sure to follow the menace of this infantile plague. 
Be prepared to furnish munitions for the war on flies that is 
sure to come. a 
Telegraphic inquiries are already coming in. This. new 
demand for Fly Traps has already started. People realize 
that the need is imminent, and the market for Ludlow Saylor 
Fly Traps is alive with possibilities. Your opportunity is 
here. 
Secure the co-operation of your Health Department by run- 
ning your advertising in connection with their Anti-Fly 
campaign. 
Then their publicity work will sell your stock. 
If your newspapers lack data for an effective campaign, write 
us, and we will supply a complete series of data, articles, etc., 
for this work. 
Write today for full information. If your Jobber can not 
supply Ludlow Saylor Fly Traps, order from us direct. The 
opportunity is now, when the Nation is uniting to save its 
children’s lives. ORDER NOW. 


The Ludlow Saylor Wire Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Swan Spanish Catalog 


The James Swan Company, Sey- 
mour, Conn., has recently issued a 
catalog in Spanish of augers and bits, 
chisels, turning tools, gouges, drawing 
knives, gimlets, gimlet bits, screw 
drivers and various small tools. Many 
of the articles shown in this new pub- 
lication were designed and made es- 
pecially for the trade of South Amer- 
ica. The catalog is well printed on 
a good grade of plate paper. Excel- 
lent illustrations of the various items 
are used and several full-page repro- 
ductions from photographs of the 
Swan plant at Seymour. The covers 
of the new catalog are blue, a color 
that is said to have found special 
favor in South American countries. 


Seiss Bicycle Horn 


The Seiss Mfg. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has recently perfected the Seiss 
Model “B” bicycle horn. 

It is said that this horn is made 





PATENTED 











The Seiss Model “B” bicycle horn 


without springs, ratchets or pawls. 
It is positive in action, with a direct 
drive from the shaft. It is made of 
the diaphragm type with a toothed 
wheel passing over a hardened con- 
tact point of steel. All wearing parts 
are heat treated. The horn is fin- 
ished in high-grade black enamel. 

The bracket is so constructed that 
it can be attached to either the frame- 
tube or the handle-bar. The retail 
price of the Seiss Model “B” bicycle 
horn is $1.50. 


THE EaGLe Lock Company, Terry- 
ville, Conn., has begun the erection 
of a five-story factory building, which 
will make a large addition to its plant, 
and give over 70,000 sq. ft. of addi- 
tional floor space. The new structure 
will be of brick, 64x224 ft., with a 
basement for storage purposes. It is 
expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall. 


THE WESTERN STAMPING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $12,000 by 
Victor H. Handschue, Alvine Sale and 
C. A. Hightower to manufacture me- 
tallic lamps, lanterns, etc. 


THE STANvARD GEAR COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been organized 
to engage in the manufacture of 
automobile jarts and has _ secured 
temporary factory quarters. F. B. 
Lay is general manager. 


Forg Tool Racks 


The Peter Forg Mfg. Company, 50 
Park Street, Somerville, Mass., manu- 
factures Forg tool racks which are 














Forg tool racks 


made from sheet steel, nickel-plated. 
They are designed to hold files, chisels, 
wrenches, etc., in factories, work 
shops, closets or tool chests. The 
racks are made in 2-ft. lengths with 
clasps of %, % and 1%-in. sizes re- 
spectively. 

This company also manufactures 
single tool clasps of brass only. The 
sizes of these clasps vary also from 
5% to 1% in. 


Lebanon High Speed 
Machine Bit 


The Lebanon Machine Company, 
Lebanon, N. H., has recently per- 
fected a high speed machine bit for 
wood. This bit has a patented “Z” 
form of twist that is said to reduce 
to a minimum the tendency of the 
chips to bind at the flutes of the twist. 
The edges of this bit are thick. The 
center of the bit is thin. This con- 
struction is said to be particularly 
advantageous in a machine bit. The 
centrifugal force exerts a strong ten- 
dency to throw the chips away from 
the center of the bit and press them 
against the side of the hole causing 
friction. The Lebanon “Z” twist with 
its hook-shaped form prevents this 
tendency, the company claims, by hold- 
ing the chip away from the side of 
the hole. This allows the bit to work 
smoothly and cleanly. 

This new bit has a spiral comb point 
that permits the bit, when in opera- 
tion, to be drawn easily from the 
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Silo Specialty Catalog 


The Silo Specialty Mfg. Company, 
Clinton, Iowa, has recently issued , 
new catalog of patent opening Sih 
roofs, chutes, crank brackets, “Ear}” 
safety ladders, doors and f 
wire springs and turnbuckles, expan. 
sion hoops and distributors. In ad. 
dition to this is shown a line of Clip. 
ton concrete mixers. A rack for dry. 
ing seed corn, a seed corn tester and, 
device for removing grains of com 
from seed corn are also illustated anj 
described. 


«¢ Help-Mate” Milk-Bottle 
Top 


The Spahr Mfg. Company, 126 Lib 
erty Street, New York City, manufac. 
tures the “Help-Mate” sanitary mik 
and cream bottle top. It works auto. 
matically and is said to be construet- 
ed of good material, durably made and 
highly nickeled. It is arranged with 


























The Lebanon high-speed machine bit 


wood. It is said to require very little 
pressure. The tendency of this point 
when at work is to spread the wood 
apart by the continuous cam-like ac- 
tion of the point. 


THE ZIEGLER & PETERS ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$12,000 by E. C. Ziegler, John W. 
Peters, Jr., and others, to manufac- 
ture electric fixtures. 


The “Help-Mate” sanitary milk bottle to 


a spout and a hinged cover that auto- 
matically opens when the bottle is 
tilted. 

The retail price of this device is 1h. 


Baldwin Shovel Catalog 


The Baldwin Tool Works, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., have recently published 
a handsome new catalog of shovels, 
spades, post-hole diggers and imple 
ment handles. 

Among the specialties to which this 
company calls special attention is the 
Baldwin plain back “Luther Burbank’ 
garden spade. It has a high carbo 
crucible steel blade with patent steps 
It is fitted with a high grade northem 
ash handle, sanded and waxed. Ball: 
win’s patent tapered socket wilt 
straps are rolled into the handle an 
thoroughly milled. 

Among the items featured by the 
Baldwin Tool Works is the Balé 
win “Dollar” brand and “Monongi 
Featherweight” brand long hand 
round point shovel, a special “Van 
dium” steel brand concrete and |o0# 
material shovel that is specially d& 
signed for use in concrete or loos 
material where a shovel is put to & 
tremely hard usage. Baldwin “Monot- 
gah Featherweight” three-rib 
shovel and a western pattern three 
rib scoop. . 

The catalog is printed on a fit 
quality plate paper and _ illustrate 
with excellent engravings. It is boul 
in attractive gold-embossed covers. 
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OUR TEST—YOUR GUARANTEE 
ASTE 


CALORITE SPARK PLUGS 


were not put on the market just because 
big, substantial and good looking— 


Far from it— 





We told ourselves we must know in ad- 
vance how they would perform after six 
months of service—a year—yes, more— 


And so—We subjected them to the most 
radical tests. 


THE FIRST TEST THE SECOND TEST 


The MASTER CALORITE SPARK PLUG 
was heated in a gasoline blow torch to a bright 


red heat—1500 degrees—and instantly plunged 


This would be enough to satisfy the most 
exacting mind, yet our engineers conducted 
a further test. The CALORITE insulator 
was heated until White Hot—then plunged 


into cold water—a test so severe that it has 
never before been attempted. This instant 
change in temperature of 2000 degrees Fahr. 
had no effect on the CALORITE insulator, 
nor did it break when this heating and cooling 
was repeated Io times. 


into cold water. This heating and instant cool- 
ing was repeated twenty-six times, but the 
CALORITE insulator showed no sign of 
fracture. 


And Master Calorite Spark Plugs came through these two tests and a 
severe electrical test with flying colors—They justified the confidence we 
had in them at the start—And we placed them on the market with the 
knowledge that they would give service out of all proportion to their cost— 


Could we do more? YES!! 


We show our further belief, confidence and determination to stand back of every 
plug by protecting the purchaser as follows: 


‘*We guarantee Master Calorite Spark Plugs against defects of material 
and workmanship, and will replace free of charge, any CALORITE insu- 
lators broken by heat, which are returned to us transportation prepaid.”’ 


SIX STYLES — Half-Inch Regular; 7-8’’ Regular; Metric; Model ‘‘F’’ for 
Fords and Reos; 7-8’ Long; Half-Inch Long. 
Retail prices $1.00 and $1.25, depending upon the type. 


MASTER CALORITE SPARK PLUGS 


Will not break in service from extremes of heat or cold. 
Will not soot. 

Will not leak compression. 

Will operate efficiently on a very weak current. 

We have tested them in every variety of service and we know. 


There ts a very attractive proposition for the trade. Write for details. Attractive 
display stand in four colors 14x20” is now ready for aggressive dealers stocking 
Master Calorite Spark Plugs. If you have Master Spark Plugs in stock, and 
have not received your Display Stand, write for it at once. 


MASTER CALORITE SPARK PLUGS ““t:s\™ 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW COMPANY 


488 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Master Calorite Spark Plug 
Regular Length, $1.00 each, retail 














Edelmann Specialties 


E. Edelmann & Co., 341 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has put on the 
market the Edelmann valve lifter for 

















The Edelmann valve lifter is shown at 
the left and the Edelmann tire pressure 
gage at the right 


compressing valve springs so that the 
valve may be removed. It is said that 
a powerful leverage can be obtained 
when this appliance is properly at- 
tached as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. All parts are made of 
good quality material with a white 
nickle finish. The retail price is 50c. 

This company also manufactures a 
special accurate tire pressure gage 
that is small enough to be carried in 
the vest pocket. The diameter of the 
case is 1% in. It is nickel-plated and 
highly polished. The retail price is 
$1.25. 


Sessions Automobile 
Clocks 


The Sessions Clock Company, For- 
estville, Conn., manufactures a line 
of guaranteed automobile clocks that 
sell at popular prices. 

A one-day clock is made with a 
neat, simple case of heavy stock and 
with an additional inner casing of 
brass to thoroughly protect the move- 
ment. It is said to be unaffected by 
jar or vibration. The clock is 3% 


in. high and has a 2%%-in. porcelain 
dial with a second hand. It is made 
in either nickel or black enamel. It 
is especially adapted for Ford cars. 
The retail price is $3. 

A one-day automobile cowl clock is 
also made. The rim and bezel only 
appear above the surface when the 
clock is installed. It is fitted with a 
reliable movement and measures 3% 
in. from the edge of the rim. The 
dial is 2% in. in diameter. The clock 
itself is 2 in. deep. It has a highly 
polished nickel finish and retails at 
$3.60. 

Clock No. 2 has: an 8-day move- 
ment. It has an outside wind and 
set. The case is made of heavy brass 
stock. The clock is 4 in. high and has 
a 2%-in. “Iveroid”’ dial with a second 
hand. It is said to be thoroughly 
dust and jar proof. Either nickel or 
black enamel finish can be furnished. 
The retail price is $5.10. 

An 8-day clock is also made for 
attachment to the cowl. It has a 


A Sessions 8-day cowl automobile clock 


standard reliable movement and is 
protected from injury by a nickel- 
plated brass cap. This clock meas- 
ures 3% in. from the edge of the rim. 
It has a 2%-in. “Iveroid” dial and is 
3 in. deep. It has a highly polished 
nickel finish. The list price is $5.10. 
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«U-Can-C” Rain Shield 


The Frey Mfg. Company, 1326 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., has © 
recently improved the “U-Can-C” 


The “U-Can-C” rain shield 


rain shield by the use of new style 
vacuum cups of increased size. These 
are said to be made of a special grade 
of rubber. They are provided with a 
shank that facilitates the application 
and removal of the rainshield from 
the windshield. It is said that these 
vacuum cups will hold the “U-Can-C” 
rainshield tightly to the glass under 
all conditions. 

The shield is provided with a rub- 
ber sealing strip so designed that no 
water can enter the protected portion 
of the glass or drip from the front 
edge of the shield. This shield, it is 
claimed, fits all makes of cars. It can 
readily be rolled up and put away in | 
a compact tube measuring 3 x 11 in. 


Champion Advertising Car 


The Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has recently | 
added a new Overland delivery car to 
the equipment of its advertising de- 
partment. This car is used in trans- 
porting material to points where 
Champion displays are to be made. 

An initial trip has already been 
taken. The car left Toledo July 4 
loaded with window display matter. 
Several towns and cities were visited 
en route to the World’s Advertising 
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On the Right Side | 
of Your Ledger 


sales-value to you in the Firestone name 
and quality is the kind that shows up bi in 
yearly profits. The public wants the price to 
be right, but they must have the quality, and thou- 
sands of motorists know that they get both in Firestone. 


Whatever your line of merchandise there is profit for 
you and convenience to your trade in 


Firestone Tires—T ubes—Accessories 


The new tire with red side wall and black tread is a 
Firestone color combination which incomparably answers 
the popular demand for elegance as well as performance. 





Firestone Red Tubes have the endurance and “come- 
back” that insures most miles per dollar. 





Keep your shelves supplied with Firestone Accessories 
—the kind that means asatisfiedtrade. Get in touch with 
the Firestone man. Meantime write for book of Firestone 


Dealer Helps No. 82, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone: 


3 
haan 
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Convention held in Philadelphia June 
25 to 30. 

After the convention the car began 
a tour of the Atlantic States and 
Champion window displays were made 
in prominent cities of that section. 

Up to the time of the addition of 
this new car the Champion Spark 
Plug Company shipped window adver- 
tising material to given points by ex- 
press or freight, leaving it in storage 
until the arrival of the window dis- 
play man. The new plan, however, 
promises to be more successful as de- 
lays in transportation are eliminated 
and careful handling of material is as- 
sured. Under the old plan much in- 
convenience was often caused by 
broken material or lost shipments. 


Goodrich Display Carton 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O., is now packing various ac- 
cessories for automobile tire repair in 
small, attractive packages that are 
in turn packed one dozen in a hand- 
some display box. The retail prices 
are plainly printed on the inside cover 
of each carton, together with the 














One of the new display cartons for Good- 
rich tire accessories 


name and a short description of the 
use of the article. 
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The new advertising car of the Champion Spark Plug Company 


Durand Luggage Carrier 


The Durand-Ferry Mfg. Company, 
260 National Life Building, Chicago, 
Ill., has brought out a luggage car- 
rier designed to be attached to the 
running board of an automobile. It 
is said to have a capacity of six or 
seven suit cases of ordinary size and 
also room for a number of robes, 
coats, etc., that can be securely fast- 
ened and kept clean and dry. 

The carrier itself consists of three 
upright metal arms each fitted with 
two leather straps. The carrier is se- 
curely bolted to the running board. 
The arms hold the luggage in place. 

The carrier is adjustable to fit arti- 
cles of various sizes. By loosening 
the thumb screws the sliding arm may 
be moved toward or away from the 
car. The entire carrier can easily be 
removed from the car. 

The “Triplex,” or three-arm rack 
is used for large automobiles and the 
“Duplex,” which has but two arms, 
for smaller cars. It is so designed 
that it does not interfere with the 
rear door. When a light load is car- 
ried the front door may also be used. 

The Durand “Triplex” luggage car- 

















The Durand luggage carrier. 


A detailed view of it is given in the upper portion of 


the illu stration 


rier complete, including six straps, 
rope and water-proof cover, sells for 
$8. The “Duplex” size retails at 
$6.50. 


Rear Tire Holder for 
Chevrolet Cars 


The Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., put on the market re- 














The “Badger” rear tire holder for the 
“490” Chevrolet 

cently a special “Badger” rear tire 
holder for the “490” Chevrolet auto- | 
mobile. This car, the company points 
out, is the only automobile with 4 
large output, except the Ford car, that 
is not regularly equipped with tire 
holders. This fact has caused the 
Auto Parts Mfg. Company to bring 
out this new device. 

This tire holder is strongly made. 
The principle of it can easily be seen 
from the accompanying illustration. It 
is attached to the rear body sill by 
through-bolts. 

Each set is packed in an individual 
carton and complete with straps sells 
for $3.25. ; 


B. F. Avery & Sons, manufacturers 
of farm implements, Louisville, Ky. 
have issued a statement as to con- 
ditions at the beginning of their nine- 
ty-second business year. A presenta- 
tion of the market situation shows 
the manner in which the various items 
which enter into the manufacture of 
the Avery products have increased in 
price. Then follows this statement: 
“It is evident from the above that 
advanced prices for plows and im- 
plements are unavoidable and that 4 
greater advance is justified than has 
been made.” 
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“Use Water for Washing; 
O-So-Ezy for Polishing” 


Your customers have the highest regard for 
your advice, and expect you to give them the 
best advantage of your expert judgment. 

O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil Polish is the fit medium 
for you to cement even closer this regard and 
friendship. 


Once Over with O-So-Ezy 


You can tell them with confidence that one 
application of O-So-Ezy will bring out and em- 
phasize every bit of gloss and luster possessed 
by any painted, varnished or enameled surface. 
The unanimous commendation of the automo- 
bile industry bears you out in this statement. 

O-So-Ezy is not an automobile wash; that 
function can be performed only with water. 
Warn your customers against rubbing over 
grit; that is the only necessary admonition. 


Here is your Opportunity 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
ideal polish stock with free Silent Salesman, 
which we are holding for your order. 

A sensible, widely advertised article, en- 
dorsed by unqualifiedly authority and staged in 
a way that will ornament any store or sales- 
room—that is the O-So-Ezy story. 


We will fill your order direct or through your 6 Pints . . each$.50 $3.00) ALL FOR 


jobber, 6 Quarts . .cach 1.00 6.00| $12.00 

4 Half Gallons,each 1.50 6.00 

2Gallons. . each 2.50 5.00} AND WE PAY 
Total . . $20.00) THE FREIGHT 





O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil Polish is 
recommended and supplied as HANDSOME MAHOGANY-FINISHED 
Standard Equipment of each “SILENT SALESMAN” DISPLAY STAND FREE. 
new car by 
Inter-State 


Qwised”, | © -SO-EZY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
+ sll 264-266-268 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Scripps-Booth Pacific Representatives 
Willys-Knight The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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«Litl-Fiend ” Gasoline 
Economizer 


The White Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 713-715 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is manufacturing the 
“Litl-Fiend” gasoline saver. 

This attachment is in the form of 
a plug that is screwed into the in- 
take manifold at a point nearer to the 
carburetor than to the point where 
the intake usually branches to the dif- 
ferent cylinders. It is equipped with 
an automatic valve that allows addi- 
tional air to be taken into the mani- 
fold and combined with a mixture of 
gasoline and air after it has left the 
carburetor and is on the way to the 
firing chamber of the motor. 

The “Litl-Fiend” is said to admit 
the necessary amount of air automati- 
cally. It relieves the suction in the 
carburetor. At a very low speed, as 
when the car is being cranked or 
when the engine is slowed down on a 
hard pull in high gear, the “Litl- 
Fiend” automatically closes, shutting 
off the air and allowing a richer mix- 
ture to enter the cylinders. 

The “Litl-Fiend” not only shuts off 
the air in starting but it provides an- 
other feature that is said to make 
starting easy. The spout of an or- 
dinary oil can filled with gasoline may 














The “Litl-Fiend” gasoline economizer 


be inserted into the hole in the end 
of the plug and gasoline thus injected 
into the intake manifold for priming. 

To remove carbon deposits water 
may also be injected in the same way 
while the engine is running. As the 
water enters the manifold it is con- 
verted into a fine spray, mixed with 
the gas which enters the cylinders and 
explodes. The explosion converts the 
water spray into fine steam, which is 
said to remove carbon deposits on the 
cylinder walls and piston head. 

The “Litl-Fiend” can be easily in- 
stalled. The retail price is $2. 


THE STANDARD PROTECTIVE Asso- 
CIATION, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock to manufacture monograms, let- 
ters and numbers. The directors are 
A. D. Koch, A. M. Feemster and A. R. 
Feemster. 


0-So-Ezy Display Stand 


The O-So-Ezy Products Company, 
264-268 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., is furnishing dealers with a 














The O-So-Ezy display stand 


handsome mahogany-finish display 
stand for O-So-Ezy cedar oil polish. 

A half-pint can of O-So-Ezy is now 
standard equipment for each new Ab- 
bott-Detroit, Briscoe, Buick, De- 
troiter, Empire, H. A. Lozier, Haynes, 
Inter-State, Jeffery, Oakland, Over- 
land, Saxon, Scripps-Booth and Stutz 
automobile, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned in HARDWARE AGE. 
The display stand is given free with 
a standard stock. 


Adams Automobile Lock 


A. L. Adams, 18 Ormond Street, 
Springfield, Mass., manufactures the 
Adams safety lock for Ford cars. 

The principle of this lock is 
plainly illustrated by the accom- 
panying cut. The spark and throttle 
levers are both closed and the bent 
end placed under the spark lever. 
This end is swung back to the steer- 
ing post and the lock inserted in the 
hole behind the throttle lever. It is 
said that the car cannot be started 
when this attachment is in place. 
The carburetor will not flood and the 
car will start easily when the lock is 
removed and the levers properly ad- 
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The Adams lock for the Ford car 


justed. The device is made of steel 
and is nickel plated. The retail price 
is 50c. 


Hardware Age 


Indicator Valve Stem 


The Indicator Valve Stem Com 
pany, 208 Woolner Building, Peoria, 
Ill, has put on the market the Ind. 
cator valve stem for use on the aut 
mobile tube in place of the regular 
valve stem. The claim is made that 
this device will show the pressure in 
the tire at all times. 

With this device in use it is not ne. 
essary to remove the hose connection 
to test the pressure when pumping the 
tire. The hose connection is left o 
until the gage indicates the pressure 
required and is then removed. The 
most valuable feature of this device, 
however, is that one can tell at, 
glance and at any time whether the 
tire is inflated to the proper extent or 
not. The convenience in reading pre 
vents the driver from running his 
car with the tires uninflated and thus 
wearing the tires more rapidly than 
if they were filled at the right pres 
sure. 

The Indicator valve stem, according 
to the manufacturer, is practically the 
same size as the standard valve stem. 
It will pass through the valve stem 
opening regularly provided in the rim 
of the wheel without any enlargement 
being made in the opening. The stem 
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The Indicator valve stem 


is attached to the tube in a very fe¥ 
minutes in the same way as the stan¢- 
ard valve stem. 


THE INTEREST OF O. N. WARDWEW 
in the White Mop Wringer Company, 
Fultonville, N. Y., has been pur 
chased by R. A. Brace, The busines 
was established in 1891 in Jamaic 
by Mr. Wardwell, and in 1904 was 
removed to Fultonville, where large 
factory space and better shipping & 
cilities could be obtained. 


THE PARKER SvupPLY Company; 
manufacturer of expansion bolts 
screw anchors and malleable 
wrought iron products, has mo 
from 517 West Forty-fifth Street # 
more commodious quarters at 785-78! 
East 135th Street, New York City. 
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Here Is the Hand Auto Horn 
You’ve Been Waiting For 


You can pay more than is asked for a Garford Hand Auto Horn, but you 
& cannot buy more dependable warning signal service no matter what you pay. 
The Garford Hand Auto Horn is standard equipment on a number of the 
most popular makes of cars on the market—it should have been part of your 
equipment. The very name Garford means ehs and service—the one warning signal that will 
inspire absolute confidence. Tone distinctly different from all others and raises above the ordinary 
traffic sounds, and carries long distance ahead in plenty of time to clear the road. 
The plunger placed at an angle of 45 degrees, responds with absolute certainty to the slight- 
est touch so that you can modulate the volume of tone to the urgency of your need. 
No gears or rachets to collect dirt andclog. No batteries, push buttons, wires, etc., to bother 
with. Handsomely finished in baked black enamel—but that’s not all—it’s always on the job. 
Priced within the reach of all—so why pay more—when 


The Garford Hand he rege eco 
Is Guaranteed For the Life of Your Car 


The Garford Rexo Il Garford Electric Garford Ford 


Hammer Driven Auto Horn Motor Auto Horn 
Pies tickercloceinicliiee poones a gy ETE guaranteed by ita ext cmcly Gagie speed be 
in —P est electrical efficiency seen on a country r e is nol a iy its extreme sim 8 in- 
=e ground 2 i because ho: icating mechanism which te purely 





er utely true to diaphragm jectionable to occupants of car mechan- 
assembling. Push button constructed throwsit way ahead. Simple and easy to ical in action. Powerful action, hand moves 
80 that slightest pressure at any point assures pm ea Positive, certain, dependable over dial without a quiver. Refiection-proof 
ect . Attached t» steering wheel. giving maximum warning service on mini- dial easy toread. Hand Car ytey rg 

iles ir; 


Hi 


cells runs entire season mum current consumption. Unusual acces- 45 de- 

. Simple and easy to oper- sibility enables owner without mechanical 

ly finished with two coats of knowledge to keep it in perfect condition. 

jack enamel, with highly polished Will not work loose nor will its brackets mar o 
. At its price, sold under our thecar. Dry cells or storage battery. Can p' ree. ze 3% in. in diameter 
ited guarantee, it doubtedly the ited several positions. Finished complete with all fittings for attaching 


i 3 in e 
best Auto Horn buy of the in twocoats of baked black enamel $7 00 tocar. Finished in bi: en- 11 
season. Price, only '° satin finish. Unlimited guarantee. . ameli with nickel trimmings. ° 


Also manufacturers of Garford Flush and Bracket Types Speedometer; 
Garford Dynamo Lighting System; Maxo II Electric Horn for Motor Cycles. 


Garford Auto Accessories Best Buy of the Season 


See them at dealers’ or write for booklet 
N is the ti to get in li f ha f the to acces: 
70 Dentere: Row ae donde Oh aoe eee” 


THE GARFORD MFG. CO., Dept.508 Elyria, O. 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE 


BRISTOL, CONN.—L. M. Case has completed alterations in 
his store, and now occupies the additional space, which not 
only gives him more room, but also affords another show 
window. The new department is devoted to agricultural im- 
2 ae etc., and consists of an up-to-date and modern 
stock. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—The Hall Hardware Company 
has been organized with a capital of $20,000, to deal in base- 
ball goods, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, cutlery, mechan- 
ics’ tools, etc. R. M. Hall is president and A. R. Welsh, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The firm is occupying its new building at 
461 Central Avenue. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The firm of Percival & Moorehead 
has been dissolved. Mr. Percival will continue the hardware 
business under the name of the Percival-Kirkpatrick Hard- 
ware Company, and Mr, Moorehead will take over the fur- 
niture business. 


EAST MOLINE, ILL.—C. H. Dalrymple has disposed of his 

hardware store at 1519 Seventh Street, to C. S. Nyquist. Mr. 

na om a will continue to cénduct his branch store at 
ataga. 


KANSAS, ILL.—W. A. Childress is purchaser of the L. 8S. 
Phipps hardware store. 


OWENSVILLE, IND.—W. H. Tichenor, dealin 
ments, will soon occupy his new concrete building, 
contains large display rooms. 


DEEP RIVER, IOWA.—The Axtell Hardware Company, 
which now owns the hardware store of T. R. Craver, re- 
quests catalogs on automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


HUDSON, IOWA.—Gutknecht Brothers are successors to 
Gutknecht & McDowell. Another building has been added 
to the firm’s present quarters. 


LAWLER, IOWA.—The George Bieber Hardware Company 
has commenced business here. 


REINBECK, IOWA.—A. A. Moore, purchaser of the P. H. 
Stewart hardware stock, requests catalogs on the following: 
builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing de- 
partment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


FREDERICK, MD.—P. L. Hargett and Co. have been in- 
corporated to deal in belting and packing, builders’ hardware, 
gasoline engines, cutlery, dairy supplies, washing machines, 
mechanics’ tools, etc. e capital stock is $10,000, and the 
incorporators are Peter L. Hargett, J. Franklin Thomas, G. 
Franklin Thomas and G. Leicester Thomas. Shaffer T. and 
Samuel Hargett, former partners in the business, will retire. 

CLINTON, MASS.—E. O. Pratt now occupies a hardware 
store at 119-121 High Street. Extensive changes have been 
made. Two large show windows have been remodeled, giv- 
ing ample room for display purposes. The stock will also be 

. increased by a line of stoves, refrigerators, couch ham- 
mocks, etc. 

WENHAM, MASS.—William P. Porter has bought the stock 
of George Checketts on Main Street. Catalogs requested. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—Charles A. Kandt has sold his busi- 
ness to the Dearborn Hardware Company. The new frm 
will carry a line of automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes an lass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. 

OLIVET, MICH.—William Morgan and Walter Kachelski 
have bought the hardware store of John H. Smee. The new 


in imple- 
which 


firm will be known as the Morgan & Kachelski Hardware - 


Company. The plumbing and furnace business owned by Mr. 
Morgan will be combined with the hardware business, and the 
firm will do plumbing, heating, sheet metal and general re- 
pair work. atalogs requested. 

ATWATER, MINN.—C. A. Gustafson’s hardware store has 
been sold. N. Lundgren is the purchaser. 

CROSBY, MINN.—The Rontty’s Cash Store, Mrs. Sarah 
Rontty, proprietor, requests catalogs on furniture. 

GROVE CITY, MINN.—J. W. Settergren is erecting a new 
building, to be ready for occupancy about Sept. 1. The 
structure will be 50 x 100 ft., one story brick with concrete 
basement. Modern shelving, counters, show cases, rolling 
ladders, etc., will be put in. 

LITCHFIELD, MINN.—E. L. and T. S. Hull are the new 
owners of the Settergren hardware business. The Hull Hard- 
ware Company will be the firm name. Catalogs requested on 
light delivery trucks. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Benson & Schumm have engaged 
in the implement business at 310 Division Street. Catalogs 
requested covering paints and oils, white lead, children’s 
vehicles, etc. 

RENVILLE, MINN.—S. A. Smith & Son are in charge of 
the stock of automobile accessories, belting and packing, lu- 
bricating oils, ranges and cook stoves, etc., of the W. Sanders 
Company. 

HARRIS, MO.—The stock of Charles Page has been bought 
by H. P. Thomas. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The K. C. Hardware & Supply _Com- 
pany is now located in its new building at 509 Main Street. 
A line of sporting goods has been added to the regular stock. 


LINNEUS, MO.—McMillan & Hills have boved to n 
quarters. 


SILEX, MO.—R. E. Williams is successor to E. I. Cri 


SPICKARD, MO.—H. N. Longfellow of Trenton has sug 
— Otto Hamilton. E. B. Gentry is manager of the bush 

LIBBY, MONT.—The hardware business of Williams z 
Curtis is now owned by Charnholm & Jaqueth. 

WIBAUX, MONT.—The Clerk Hardware Company 
erect a modern store building, which will give an increa 
floor space of 4500 ft. The company will enlarge its pre 
stock and add new lines. 

ARCHER, NEB.—John P. Zamzow has engaged in the bi 
ness and carries a stock of bathroom fixtures, belting 2 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehi 
churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, furnaces, furnitur 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tentg 
harness, heating stoves, home barber’s supplies, iron beds 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubri 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, poultry sup 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
washing machines. 

FARNAM, NEB.—The hardware stock of H. D. Beisner 
has been bought by C. E. Jackson, who will add it to his ling 
of furniture. q 

WAHOO, NEB.—Lehmkuhl & Wentstrand have comple 
plans for the erection of a two-story structure 44 x 60 on Lins 
den Avenue. The upper portion of the building will contain of 
fices and will be thoroughly modern and up to date. i 
cost approximately $15,000. 

WYNOT, NEB.—Kerwin & Beard have opened an imp! 
ment store here and will deal in buggy whips, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, pumps, wagon 
and buggies. Catalogs requested on implements. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—The name of the Edward Keene, Jr, 
hardware store, 410 Connecticut Avenue, has been changed 
the West Side Hardware Company, Inc. J. W. Zwickel 
president, and W. A. Gordon, secretary. Catalogs reque 
on paints, tools and metal ware. 

BREVARD, N. C.—The Brevard Hardware Company hag 
moved to temporary quarters pending the completion of ales 
terations and enlargement of the store. | 

CARBURY, N. D.—The Garden Company, which has beem§ 
in business at Souris for the past 15 years, has established @ 
branch store here. The firm’s stock will consist of a line a 
the following, on which catalogs are requested: automobile 
accessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream “ors cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, lvan 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barber’s supplie 
kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil clo 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pouls 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting good 
tin shop, toys, games, buggies and washing machines. 

HANNAFORD, N. D.—Olof Johnson has started in_ bust 
ness, dealing in baseball goods, bicycles, builders’ hardwaré, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, dairy supplies, washing machines, ete, 
Catalogs requested covering general hardware. ; 

LORAIN, OHIO.—The Krantz Hardware Company, which 
conducts a hardware business at 1816 East Twenty-cight 
Street, has changed its name to the Ge Meiner Mardwsa 
Company. : 

COMETA, OKLA.—W. K. Morgan has discontinued bush 
ness and has moved his stock to his branch stores at Checo 
and Eufaula. 

FAIRVIEW, OKLA.—Fullerton & Kelly, who have open 
a tin shop here, request catalogs on tinning, plumbing an 
electrical goods. ; 

LAKE PRESTON, S. D.—B. C. Christianson has started 
in business here, —* buggy whips, cream separators, 
gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating 0 
and washing machines. q 

CHATHAM, VA.—The Chatham Hardware & Implemen 
Company, Inc., has been incorporated to conduct both 
wholesale and retail business in automobile accessories, b 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, crockery and glass 
ware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, gasoliné 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, hea 
farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating of 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, ré 
frigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop, toy 
games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. L. C. Dod: 
son is president and J. F. Pugh, secretary. Catalogs 
quested on hardware and implements. 


ROCKY MOUNT, VA.—The Aneto 
Inc., has been incorporated by N. P. Angle, president, 2 
B. L. Angle, secretary and treasurer. The firm will do bot 
a wholesale and retail business and oey a stock of the fok 
lowing, on which catalogs are requested, particularly thosé 
covering builders’ hardware and mechanics’ tools: Baseb 

8, Felting and packing, bicycles, bu: whips, builde' 
per, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks an 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, hea 
hardware, lime and cement, lubricating oils. mechanics’ tool 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pump 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver 
ware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machine 
A new 3-story brick building, 142 x 54 ft., has just been com 
—. the interior of which has been equipped with mode 
shelving. 


SUGAR BUSH, WIS.—Kilian and Binder have dispos 
of their hardware stock. C. F. Kilian is the purchaser. 


Hardware Compan 


hardware, building 








